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9  That  is  the  number  of  educational 
booklets  and  other  pieces  of  literature 
Canco  sends  ON  REQUEST  each  year 
to  doctors,  dentists,  dieticians,  nurses, 
teachers,  home  economists,  health  offi¬ 
cials,  editors,  grocers  and  others  —  those 
who  influence  the  eating  habits  of 
130,000,000  people. 
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The  Canners’  Convention  Machinery  Exhibit  is  being 
omitted  this  year  but  we  will  show  more  new  machines 
than  ever  before  at  our  Plant,  which  is  located  only  two 
miles  from  the  Stevens — we  invite  you  to  inspect  them. 

NOTE  THESE  1939  HIGH-LIGHTS: 

The  No.  300  High-Speed  Lockseamer,  in  full  operation,  equipped 
with  electric-heated  solder  pot,  motor-driven  wiper  and  many  other  new 
features. 

The  No.  311  Gallon  High-Speed  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Device 
are  new  and  being  shown  for  the  first  time. 


The  New  No.  1 13  Closing  Machine  for  Gallon  and  Five-Quart  Cans, 
equipped  with  Heavy  Duty  Marker. 


Other  modern  machines,  ail  operating,  include: 

190  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter  with  Dexter  Sheet  Feeder 
244  Scroll  Shear  with  Ten-Package  Lifter 
226  Vacuum  Closing  Machine 
176  Die-Liner 


51  Rotary  Double  Seamer 
307  Air  Tester  with  new  1939  features 


Visit  our  Booth  at  the  Stevens  and  obtain 
Yellow  Cab  coupons  for  free  transportation  to 
and  from  our  Plant. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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'.EKLcaa  aurcK  nuaivcK 

.  sks  two  tons  of  com  per  hour.  Doubles 
'acity  of  your  plant  without  increas- 
floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
rn  than  single  husker. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  assured. 


18-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 
more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 
highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 
to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 
leak-proof. 


Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 

OOP  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON 


(SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION) 


ILLINOIS 


Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


11  SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  2 24 -page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


^  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi- liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


For  the  PEA  CANNER 

Conveyors  . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Equipment . . .  Etc. 

For  the  CORN  CANNER 

Iluskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  ... 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  ... 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

For  the  TOMATO  CANNER 

Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
.  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 

.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Puipcrs  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


»  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni,  Chimky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 
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OF  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE  .  .  . 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service,  plants  with  minimum  production  expense, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  .  Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 

Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in  efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  mf  i 
the  industry.  —  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Cont  - 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high  nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  <  i 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision  time. 

manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly  This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  a  i 

to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their  your  guarantee  of  dependability. 

!  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


A  CKNOWLEDGMENTS — As  we  come  to  the  end 
of  another  year  we  feel  particularly  grateful  to 
/  \our  big  family  of  readers,  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  this  year  until  it  would  seem  to  be  all  inclusive, 
for  their  splendid  support,  and  particularly  for  their 
fine  co-operation  and  encouragement.  For  undoubtedly 
we  have  had  more  personal  letters,  from  a  wider  field, 
than  ever  before,  until  we  feel  that  each  issue  is  like 
a  personal  letter  between  us.  And  that  is  a  most  com¬ 
fortable  feeling,  we  assure  you,  and  we  are  grateful. 


And  to  the  splendid  force  that  has  helped  us  this 
year,  we  hardly  know  how  to  thank  them  sufficiently. 
To  “New  York  Stater”  who  has  brought  the  picture 
of  that  great  market  weekly  without  fail,  and  truly, 
as  all  readers  in  position  to  say,  know.  To  “Observer” 
who  has  excellently  well  pictured  the  buyers’  and  dis¬ 
tributors’  side,  and  their  works.  To  “Illinois”,  for  the 
broadest  and  most  authoritative  coverage  of  that  great 
central  market.  To  “Berkeley”,  for  his  always  reliable 
and  comprehensive  report  on  all  phases  of  the  industry 
on  the  Coast.  To  “Bayou”,  for  his  recounting  of  things 
shrimppy  and  fishy,  and  for  his  philosophical  asides 
that  give  you  the  real  conditions  way  down  south.  To 
“Rio  Grande”,  a  newcomer  this  year,  and  with  the  first 
and  only  definite  and  reliable  report  of  that  fast¬ 
growing  canning  region.  And  to  “Better  Profits”,  for 
a  service  in  merchandising  that  has  no  equal  in  any 
trade,  and  whose  following  in  this  industry  is  legion. 
All  these  splendid  men  have  labored  hard  and  long  for 
you,  because  that  is  their  only  purpose  in  life,  to  help 
the  canners  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  market 
and  of  the  industry,  and  to  help  you  make  money.  To 
all  these  we  extend  sincere  thanks  more  deeply  felt 
than  we  can  say  in  print,  and  in  saying  this  we  believe 
we  express  the  appreciation  of  our  readers,  too. 

And  may  the  New  Year  be  filled  with  happiness  and 
contentment  for  every  one  of  you. 

FOOD  LAW  HEARINGS — There  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  industry  to  be  worried  over 
this  new  pure  food  law,  but  we  think  that  is  all  uncalled 
for.  The  old  law,  then  a  new  and  tremendously  drastic 
move,  scared  this  industry  badly,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
And  we  feel  sure  this  new  law  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  industry  and  all  concerned.  The  only  man  who 
needs  worry  is  the  one  who  wants  to  get  around  the 
law,  who  is  not  willing  to  fully  comply,  and  who  un¬ 
failingly  claims  that  he  cannot  understand  it,  or  be 
sure  of  it.  We  hope  it  will  be  hard  on  the  deliberate 
transgressor,  but  we  are  sure  it  will  be  easily  and  com¬ 
fortably  worn  by  the  honest. 

They  are  more  lenient  or  considerate  in  these  days 
than  was  the  case  back  in  1906  under  Dr.  Wiley.  Now 
they  give  “hearings”  to  any  interested,  before  definitely 
deciding  upon  the  decisions. 

Proposals  for  establishing  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity  under  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  for  tomato  puree,  tomato  paste,  tomato  catsup  and 
tomato  juice  will  be  considered  at  a  public  hearing  in 
Washington,  January  16,  1939.  The  hearing  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  under  the  new  act. 


To  our  splendid  body  of  advertisers,  who,  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  year,  have  loyally  supported  us,  as  they  have  over 
these  many  years.  And  we  would  bid  them  be  not 
despondent  over  the  approaching  year.  Every  industry 
has  its  turn  at  a  bad  year.  The  canning  industry  was 
among  the  first  to  recover  and  boom  along,  but  this 
past  year  it  came  a  cropper.  However,  that  year  is 
now  behind  us ;  a  valuable  lesson  has  been  taught,  and 
learned  we  have  no  doubt.  During  ’39  there  will  be 
quite  an  amount  of  good  business,  on  a  more  solid  and 
sensible  basis ;  many  weak  ones  will  have  been  cleaned 
out  and  the  remaining  canners  and  preservers  will  see 
the  necessity  of  cost-saving,  quality-improving  installa¬ 
tions,  and  their  orders  will  be  good.  The  amount  of 
canned  foods  produced  cannot  be  materially  reduced, 
since  the  market  needs  them,  and  will  have  them ;  but 
selling  will  be  on  a  more  rational  basis,  and  with  some 
profits,  though  huge  profits,  we  believe,  have  passed 
out  of  the  picture  for  all  time.  And  it  is  better  thus. 
A  moderate  profit  on  canned  foods,  realized  year  after 
year,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  year  of  big 
profit  and  then  three  years  of  below  cost  prices.  You 
will  oe  well  pleased  with  your  year  of  ’39,  if  you  are 
sane  uid  careful.  But  it  may  take  more  effort  to  pro¬ 
duct  fhe  business,  which  spells  advertising,  and  you 
will  ;)te  that  national  advertising  experts  all  predict 
addt  expenditures  for  that  purpose.  Advertising  is 
no  1  ger  regarded  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  mini- 
mur?  xpense  to  produce  business — ^the  surest,  safest, 
chea  st  way  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  But 
it  nt  s  thought,  also :  that  you  know  you  are  aiming 
dire.  /  at  the  bull’s  eye  in  the  target,  and  not  merely 
shoo  g  up  into  the  air  in  the  hope  that  a  flock  of 
eagli  \vill  fall  down,  if  you  get  what  we  mean.  Stick 
to  t  tried  and  proven,  leaving  the  experiments  to 
othe  Need  we  add  that  you  cannot  expect  to  kill 
even  agles  with  mustard-seed  shot?  Or  to  put  it 
anot  •  way:  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind,  and  it  is 
hare;  to  see  the  tiny  ad.,  than  the  larger  one,  which 
alwa  does  a  good  selling  job. 
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Another  hearing  set  for  January  19,  will  be  held  for 
establishing  standards  of  identity,  and  fill  of  container 
for  canned  tomatoes. 

All  hearings  will  be  held  in  Room  3036  of  the  South 
Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will  begin 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  John  McDill  Fox  and  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Willis  have 
been  designated  by  Secretary  Wallace  as  presiding 
officers  to  conduct  the  hearings.  Affidavits  on  any  of 
the  hearings  may  be  mailed  to  Mr.  John  McDill  Fox, 
Room  2311  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  time  to  reach  his  office  in  advance  of  the  hearings. 

The  proposals  for  the  various  items  on  which  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  fixed  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONFUSION  AND  WORSE — Our  sympathies  go 
out  to  the  buyers  of  canned  peas,  and  we  very  much 
fear  they  store  in  their  minds  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
honesty  of  pea  canners  in  the  selling  of  their  wares. 
We  have  just  been  reading  a  price  list  of  Wisconsin 
canned  peas,  quoting  from  No.  1  cans  down  to  the  lO’s 
and  in  a  variety  of  grades  and  sizes  that  must  cause 
any  buyer  a  headache.  There  are  60  quotations  in  the 
list,  and  they  read  like  this: 

24  2  Alaskas,  No.  1  sieve.  Fancy,  Near  Fancy,  Extra 
Standard. 

No.  2  sieve.  Fancy  Plus,  Fancy,  Extra  Standard 
Plus,  Extra  Standard,  Extra  Standard  Minus, 
Standard. 

In  addition  to  this  ridiculous  array,  in  the  larger 
sieves  they  add  “Standard  Poor”  as  another  grade. 
Carry  that  on  through  all  the  siftings,  etc.,  and  you 
have  a  jargon  that  is  unintelligable  to  even  the  canner 
himself,  not  to  say  plain,  ordinary  damphoolishness,  in 
so  far  as  trying  to  make  a  market  for  canned  peas. 
There  is  just  as  much  sense  in  such  quotations  as  there 
would  be  in  demanding  101  cents  for  a  dollar,  or  trying 
to  make  anyone  accept  99,  98  or  97  for  100.  They  are 
either  Fancy,  the  best,  or  they  belong  in  the  Extra 
Standard;  and  similarly  they  are  Extra  Standards  or 
they  belong  in  the  Standards.  We  know  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  these  shades  in  differences,  but  they  are 
all  childish,  unless  you  want  to  say  that  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  is  foolish  and  out  of  date,  for  it  takes  100 
to  make  a  hundred,  and  99  can  never  do  it. 

You  have  got  to  go  to  the  public  with  honesty  written 
all  over  your  labels  and  in  your  merchandising  plans, 
or  you  may  expect  it  to  go  away  from  you.  And  look 
at  the  entrance  furnished  the  market-manipulator 
through  such  distinctions.  Give  the  buyers  full  measure 
and  overflowing  and  they  will  come  back  for  more,  be 
the  grade  what  it  may;  but  try  to  palm  off  something 
which  has  a  string  of  excuses  tied  to  it  and  they  will 
have  none  of  you  at  all. 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  macaroni  maker  who 
labeled  his  boxes  “Extra  Sublime”,  and  you  laughed 
at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  exaggeration.  This  price 
list  is  not  a  wit  better  than  that  macaroni  maker’s 
label. 

The  above  mentioned  price  list  carries  quotations  on 
canned  corn  and  other  items,  but  in  none  of  these  is 
the  ridiculous  shading  of  qualities  as  shown  in  canned 


peas.  Help  put  canned  peas  back  into  prominence  in 
market  prices,  as  they  are  in  popular  favor,  but  m-ike 
it  easy  for  the  consumer  to  buy  and  know  what  she  is 
buying.  And  quit  this  idiocy.  That  ought  to  be  a 
good  resolution  for  1939. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR — Ever  since  we  were 
pulled  back  from  the  brink  of  Ghenna — otherwise 
known  as  the  big  depression  ’29  to  ’32 — ^there  has  been 
so  much  moaning  and  groaning  that  wonder  if  we  have 
not  lost  the  true  perspective?  Wonder  if  business  is 
not,  actually,  very  much  better  than  most  of  us  think? 

The  banks  are  loaded  with  money,  which  means  that 
business  men  have  refused  to  put  their  necks  in  the 
halter,  up  to  their  ears,  with  loans,  as  they  did  before. 
They  are  more  on  a  cash  basis  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country ;  and  that  is  a  mighty  good  thing. 
It  will  probably  take  a  full  generation  to  obliterate  the 
“burn”  they  got,  on  that  famous  build-up  prior  to  ’29. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  out  from  Christmas  Fund 
savings  this  year  was  greater  than  ever  before 
recorded,  and  by  a  very  sizable  percentage;  and  it  all 
went  into  spending,  to  create  the  best  retail  year  the 
stores  have  ever  had.  And  a  lot  of  it  went  to  help 
distribute  the  canned  foods  packs. 

And,  then,  is  our  unemployment  as  bad  as  it  seems, 
or  is  it  not  mostly  due  to  the  better  statistics  we  now 
have,  and  which  we  did  not  have  before?  Before  it 
became  stylish  to  be  poor  and  subsist  on  Uncle  Sam, 
there  were  lots  of  “ne’rdo  wells”,  but  their  families 
kept  them  hidden;  whereas,  now  they  parade  to  the 
relief  agencies.  There  was  probably  always  a  fringe 
of  about  5  per  cent  of  such  loafers,  to  charitably  call 
them,  in  our  population  and  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent  handicapped  or  unable  to  support  themselves. 
When  our  population  was  50  million,  that  meant  2,500,- 
000  unemployed ;  and  when  we  reached  100  million,  it 
meant  5  million  unemployed,  and  now  that  we  are  at 
130  million,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  would  have 
61/j  million;  plus  the  handicapped  and  unfortunate. 
And  that  about  accounts  for  the  10  million  or  so  now 
mentioned  as  unemployed. 

It  was  the  canning  industry’s  turn  in  ’38  to  take  a 
drubbing  in  the  business  world,  and  it  has  been  a  s(  vere 
trial;  but  the  industry  will  survive,  and  be  better  after 
the  chastisement.  As  we  have  said  every  other  in¬ 
dustry  suffers  such  in  some  year  or  another,  ant  the 
canning  industry  was  the  last  to  feel  the  effects.  The 
others  are  now  out,  and  we  will  be  out  during  this 
coming  year. 

That  makes  1939  look  promising,  and  we  hoi  stly 
think  it  is. 

Canned  foods  have  a  standing  with  the  public  uch 
as  we  had  not  dreamed  to  reach  for  another  g<  era- 
tion  yet ;  and  if  these  good  consumers  are  treated  i  irly, 
that  consumption  will  increase  as  an  on-rolling  low- 
ball.  The  only  thing  that  can  stop  that  eventua  ty  is 
the  prostitution  of  the  market  through  poor  c  dity 
goods — to  disgust  the  consumers,  and  that  will  ever 
be  done  again,  we  have  no  fear  of  confi  ently 
predicting. 

The  dawn  comes  up  bright  and  cheering  for  a  jreat 
year  in  1939, 
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Justice  For  Tri-State  Alaska  Peas 

By  JOHN  F.  EARNSHAW 


[Mr  Earnshaw  began  hiS  business  life  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
houye  of  his  cousin,  in  Washington;  joined  the  original  force  of 
Food  Inspectors  under  Dr.  Wiley  and  served  many  years  in  that 
work,  and  from  it  is  well  known  to  canners  of  the  Tri-States 
particularly.  He  recessed  from  this  work  to  become  Supervisor  of 
Inspection,  Quartermaster  Crops  of  the  Army,  when  we  entered 
the  great  war;  organized  and  had  full  charge  of  the  Manufactured 
and  Packed  Goods  Section,  and  the  Supervisory  Filed  Inspection 
Section  of  that  branch,  and  earned  the  highest  praise  of  his 
commanding  officers  for  his  work.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
and  inspected  the  receipt  of  canned  foods,  especially,  at  all  the 
important  Army  posts  from  Coast  to  Coast,  a  man-size  job  as 
all  will  realize. 

He  speaks,  therefore,  from  the  widest  possible  experience  with 
canned  foods  from  every  section,  and  of  all  kinds.  Witnessing 
what  he  considers  an  unfair  treatment  of  a  splendid  food  prod¬ 
uct  he  volunteered  this,  and  we  gladly  accepted,  since  we  have 
long  felt,  as  he  does,  that  the  Alaska  pea,  as  grown  in  this 
Tri-State  region,  is  a  different  “animal”  to  its  brothers  in 
name  as  grown  elsewhere,  and  particularly  different  from  the 
“sweet”  pea  family,  and,  therefore,  should  be  judged  upon  a 
different  basis.] 

INCE  the  days  when  the  canning  industry  was  in 
its  infancy — when  cans  were  made  by  hand  and 
closed  with  a  hand  soldering  iron,  Maryland  far¬ 
mers  and  Maryland  canners  have  kept  in  the  forefront 
by  producing  and  packing  fine  quality  foods.  Among 
other  products,  the  soil  and  climate  produces  peas  of 
flavor  not  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world.  Here 
in  Maryland  and  in  nearby  sections,  the  Alaska  variety 
grows  to  perfection. 

From  the  days  when  a  few  cans  of  hand-picked, 
hand-shelled  peas  were  packed  in  hand-made  cans,  this 
industry  has  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  through 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery  and  more  modern 
methods  of  production  and  distribution,  until  today 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of  Maryland  packed 
peas  are  distributed  and  sold  in  this  country,  and  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  lands. 
These  results  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  by 
and  through  the  superior  excellence  of  the  product. 
People  buy  Maryland  peas  because  they  like  them, 
because  they  like  the  real  pea  flavor  which  these  peas 
possess. 

The  factories  in  which  these  peas  are  packed  are  of 
mod.  n  automatic  equipment  and  are  operated  under 
most  "anitary  conditions.  They  are  as  spick  and  span 
as  the  most  carefully  kept  home  kitchen.  The  peas 
are  v  et  touched  by  human  hands.  The  vines  are  cut 
by  m  :,hines,  hulled  by  automatic  viners,  washed,  sized, 
place  in  cans  and  sealed  by  machinery  that  operates 
with  most  human  instinct.  Peas  in  the  can  that  three 
or  f  r  hours  before  were  growing  in  the  field — 
wonc  ’  of  wonders. 

Sc  ^  of  these  plants  are  so  extensive  that  they  can 
cut  r  I  pack,  from  sunup  to  sundown,  the  crop  from 
one  1  idred  and  fifty  acres  of  growing  peas.  The  peas 
are  1  :ked  in  the  four  sieve  sizes  and  field  run.  No. 
4  sie  is  the  largest  size  and  is  generally  known  as 
early  June  peas.  It’s  in  this  size  that  the  Maryland 
peas  Jave  their  finest  flavor,  and  in  this  size  a  large 
per  c  ut  of  the  crop  is  packed. 


The  standard  or  Early  June  peas,  size  4,  is  popular 
for  the  reason  that  they  combine  more  flavor  and  more 
food  value  than  is  found  in  the  smaller  peas  of  less 
maturity,  and  also  sell  for  less.  This  is  the  canned  pea 
that  graces  the  working  man’s  table  and  the  table  of 
those  in  the  sub-income  tax  brackets — homes  where, 
for  economy  sake,  food  value,  quality  and  price  must 
be  considered  in  purchase  of  foods. 

The  housewife  in  buying  green  peas  in  the  pod 
invariably  demands  full,  well-filled  pods,  and  she 
expects  the  same  maturity  with  the  same  succulency 
and  flavor  in  the  canned  peas,  and  that  is  just  what  she 
gets  in  the  No.  4  size  Early  Junes. 

For  fifty  years  canners,  wholesalers,  retailers  and 
consumers  have  recognized  as  standard  quality,  early 
June  peas  of  uniform  bright  color,  satisfactory  flavor, 
liquor  fairly  clear,  proper  fill  of  can  and  not  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  open  splits.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
mature  hard  or  off  color  peas  of  poor  flavor,  with 
cloudy,  ropey  liquor  and  large  per  cent  of  open  splits 
are  not  of  quality  for  standard  grade. 

With  the  vines  in  vigorous  growth,  with  damp  rainy 
weather  at  cutting  time,  the  peas  will  be  more  tender 
and  more  likely  to  develop  splits  in  the  vining  process. 
These  splits,  in  many  instances  do  not  show  except  on 
close  scrutiny,  but  do  have  a  tendency  to  open  up  on 
agitation  in  handling  and  long  distant  trasportation 
by  truck  and  rail.  Canned  peas  may  show  no  excessive 
splits  when  taken  from  the  cannery  warehouse  for 
shipment,  yet  on  a  long  haul  they  may  develop  in  a 
material  percentage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  establishing  standards  for  canned  peas,  has  been 
unduly  hard  on  the  Maryland  canners  in  requiring  a 
sub-standard  label  on  peas  that  the  trade  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  regard  as  well  within  what  in  their  opinion  is 
a  standard  quality.  A  sub-standard  label  is  just  about 
as  popular  on  a  food  product  as  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  The  canner  who  is  required  to  distribute  under 
sub-standard  label  a  material  amount  of  his  pack  must 
of  necessity  pay  the  grower  less  for  the  raw  stock, 
which  in  turn  affects  wages  of  the  hired  help  on  the 
farm,  and  the  same  applies  to  help  in  the  cannery,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  community  and  the 
pea  canning  industry  of  the  state. 

Under  chapter  4,  Foods,  section  402,  in  the  new 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  there  is  a  provision  that 
will  entitle  the  Alaska  variety  of  canned  peas  to  a 
different  classification  standard  from  that  applied  to 
the  canned  sweet  varieties.  There  would  appear  to  be 
a  ray  of  hope  for  the  Maryland  canners  in  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  law. 

If  this  great  industry  of  Maryland  and  nearby  sec¬ 
tions  is  to  regain  and  maintain  its  previous  importance, 
the  canners,  the  farmers  and  the  distributing  trade, 
must  see  that  the  new  standards  for  Alaska  variety 
canned  peas  are  sufficiently  liberal  and  elastic  to  permit 
the  industry  to  again  flourish  or  at  least  survive. 
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The  Co-Op  Pea  Canners  Stories 

THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  VITALLY  INTERESTED  IN  PEA  CANNERS  SALES  CAMPAIGN 

NEWS  RELEASE 


Chicago — Farmers  cultivating  between  300,000 
and  350,000  acres  of  commercial  peas  in  twenty- 
seven  states  from  Washington  and  Oregon  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  unusual  condition  of  the  canned  pea 
market,  Hiram  Woodward,  Baltimore,  Md.,  member  of 
the  merchandising  committee  of  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Co-operative,  announced  here.  This  group,  rep¬ 
resenting  112  canning  companies  who  pack  some  80 
per  cent  of  America’s  canned  pea  production,  has  just 
launched  an  intensive  national  campaign  to  stabilize 
prices  and  move  an  unprecedented  pack  of  25,000,000 
cases.  Mr.  Woodward  knows  the  grower’s  angle  inti¬ 
mately  becauses  he  manages  a  large  grower-owned 
canning  cooperative. 

“It  is  extremely  important  to  every  pea-growing 
center  in  the  United  States  that  this  campaign  succeeds 
for  upon  its  success  depends  1939’s  planting  commit¬ 
ments,”  said  Mr.  Woodw^ard.  “Practically  all  peas  in 
this  country  are  raised  under  the  contract  sytem.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  or  early  Spring,  the  canners  agree  to 
take  and  pay  for,  at  a  specified  rate  per  hundred-weight, 
all  peas  produced  on  a  given  number  of  acres.  In 
arriving  at  acreage  estimates,  the  canners  consider  crop 
averages,  carry-overs  and  the  average  national  canned 
pea  consumption. 

“However  a  variety  of  factors  may  effect  the  yield, 
among  these  being  variations  in  temperatures,  insuf¬ 
ficient  or  excessive  rainfall,  drought,  prevalence  of 
insect  pest,  storms,  etc.,”  Mr.  Woodward  went  on  to 
explain.  “Inability  to  harvest  because  of  simultaneous 
ripening  of  all  fields,  or  a  labor  shortage,  may  necessi¬ 
tate  abandonment  of  acreage.  This  year,  because  all 
conditions  were  exactly  right,  we  had  a  bumper  crop 
exceeding  that  of  1937  by  2,000,000  cases  although  our 
acreage  had  been  reduced  11.7  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year.  Abandoned  acreage  which  in  1937  was 
9  per  cent  shrunk  to  2  per  cent  this  year.” 

Mr.  Woodward  announced  that  organizations  repre¬ 
senting  95  per  cent  of  America’s  retail  food  outlets  had 
promised  their  cooperation  in  the  drve  of  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Co-operative.  “It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  bumper  crops  are  usually  superior  crops.  In  the 
opinion  of  food  experts,  1938’s  peas  are  the  finest  in  a 
generation,”  he  added.  “We  have,  therefore,  the  finest 
kind  of  appeal  to  the  consumer — highest  quality  and 
lowest  price.  This  thought  will  be  carried  through  our 
entire  campaign  of  national  publication,  trade  paper, 
direct  mail  and  point-of-purchase  advertising.” 


FOOD  MEN  HEAR  ABOUT  PEA  CANNING  INDUSTRY 
FROM  WISCONSIN  EXPERT 

Chicago — Jack’s  famous  beanstalk  in  the  fairy  tale 
has  very  little  on  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  peas, 
John  Kreamer,  of  Sussex,  Wis.,  declared  in  addressing 
a  meeting  of  food  distributors  here.  Speaking  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Co-operative,  he  explained  why  the  extremely  short 
harvesting  season  caused  modern  canneries  to  be 
geared  for  top  speed  operations. 

“On  a  hot  Summer  day,  an  acre  of  peas  will  actually 
increase  19  per  cent  in  weight  between  5  A.  M.  and 
3  P.  M.,”  Mr.  Kreamer  said.  “By  nightfall,  the  weight 
has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.  Peas  are  threshed 
by  viners  or  threshing  machines  in  the  field  and  rushed 
by  fast  trucks  to  the  canning  plant.  As  the  sieve  sizes 
change  rapidly  once  the  peas  are  formed  in  the  pod,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  canner  must  watch  his  crop  care¬ 
fully  and  when  ready,  move  as  though  answering  a 
fire  alarm.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  sieve  sizes  meant  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  1  32  of  an  inch,  9  32  being  the  No.  1  and  14  32 
the  No.  6.  He  exhibited  charts  showing  the  marked 
changes  in  size  for  a  single  day.  “It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  canner  to  grade  more  than  forty  quality  shades  of 
these  various  sieve  sizes  in  a  day,”  said  the  speaker. 

Perfect  harvesting  factors  contributed  to  a  record- 
breaking  crop  this  year,  Mr.  Kreamer  pointed  out. 
Some  years  as  high  as  9  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  is 
abandoned  because  of  weather,  labor  or  other  condi¬ 
tions.  This  year’s  abandoned  acreage  shrank  to  2  per 
cent.  Canners  were  able  to  pack  at  the  peak  of  the 
crop’s  quality.  Not  only  was  the  1938’s  pea  crop  ;onie 
331/3  per  cent  over  estimates,  but  possesses  a  qs-ality 
far  above  normal. 

Mr.  Kraemer  called  attention  to  the  advertisin  and 
merchandising  campaign  which  the  group  he  repre  sents 
has  launched  to  move  25,000,000  cases  and  sti'  jilize 
prices  in  the  industry. 

CANNED  PEA  MERCHANDISING  CAMPAIGN  R/-  IDLY 
GATHERING  MOMENTUM 

Chicago — More  than  100,000  dealer  kits  fc '  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-operative’s  sales  driv  have 
already  been  distributed,  according  to  Dan  (--^rber, 
Fremont,  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  merchai  fising 
committee.  “This  early  demand  is  most  signific  it  for 
our  campaign  is  just  getting  under  way,”  decla)  .  d  Mr. 
Gerber.  “Requests  are  arriving  daily  in  such  nv  mbers 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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You’ll  be  money  ahead  by  installing 
this  sanitary, long  wearing,  non-stretch¬ 
ing  conveyor  belting  that  is  particular¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  grading,  sorting, 
peeling  and  picking  tables;  also  in 
scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters, 
elevators  etc.  In  addition,  its  perfect¬ 
ly  flat  surface  makes  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
veying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  will  not 
creep,  weave  nor  jump.  It  will  not 
deteriorate  when  not  in  use,  and  it  is 
easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  by  scald¬ 
ing  with  hot  water.  The  open  mesh 
feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air 
around  products  in  process  and  speeds 
up  cleaning. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply 
House  for  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting 
TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT&MFG.  CO. 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 
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WHY  NOT  GIVE  CONSUMERS 
QUALITY  CANNED  FOODS? 

By  Hal  Mills 

Oleribreeder,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

The  present  distressed  condition  of  a  number  of 
canners  in  this  country  is  largely  brought  about  by 
their  own  failure  to  pack  the  highest  quality  that 
they  are  able  to  produce.  These  canners  are  perfectly 
capable  men,  and  know  how  to  pack  the  best.  Those 
canners  who  have  been  putting  out  only  quality  packs 
are  prospering  because  the  consumers  ask  for  their 
products,  showing  that  they  appreciate  quality. 

Why  not  give  the  consumers  quality  in  canned  foods? 
The  present  over-production  shows  definitely  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  All  the  advertising  campaigns 
in  the  world  will  not  move  low  grade  products.  Sub¬ 
standard  and  even  standard  goods  have  no  place  in  a 
low-consuming  market.  Or  is  it  low-consuming? 

But  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  had  better  be 
forgotten,  all  except  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
sad  experiences.  For  1939,  what  will  the  wise  canners 
do  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  troubles? 

First — The  acreage  will  be  cut.  This  will  help,  but 
if  Nature  steps  in  and  produces  bountiful  crops,  what 
then? 

Second — Only  the  best  grades  will  be  canned.  The 
wise  canner  always  does  this,  but  it  is  a  good  hint  for 
the  others. 

Third — Credit  will  be  asked  for  and  given  sparingly. 
If  the  bankers  and  supply  men  mean  what  they  say 
now,  they  will  take  care  of  this  item. 

Fourth — Only  quality  varieties  will  be  canned.  Too 
much  stress  has  been  placed  in  the  past  on  yield  per 
acre.  It  is  true  that  a  good  yield  must  be  obtained, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Low  quality  tomatoes 
such  as  Norton  and  Bonney  Best  are  still  canned.  An 
indication  of  quality  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  seed 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  fruits.  Norton  and  Bonney 
Best  produce  nearly  twice  as  much  seed  as  does  Prich¬ 
ard,  Marglobe  and  Rutgers.  The  wise  canners  will 
use  more  of  these  latter  varieties. 

Country  Gentleman  and  Stowells  corn  varieties  of 
seed  are  still  the  largest  sellers.  Herein  lies  an  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  the  present  distress  in  the  canned  corn 
market.  The  hybrid  golden  sweet  corn  varieties  are 
far  better  in  quality.  The  wise  canners  will  use  more 
of  them. 

There  are  more  Alaska  peas  canned  than  any  other 
variety.  Yes,  I  guess  I  have  heard  all  the  excuses  given 
for  canning  this  low  quality  variety,  but  if  there  had 
been  more  of  the  sweet  wrinkled  varieties  put  up,  the 
present  over-production  in  canned  peas  would  not  be 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

We  could  go  down  through  the  whole  list  of  canners’ 
varieties  of  vegetables,  and  pick  out  the  real  quality 
items.  The  wise  canners  will  do  just  that,  for  the 
consumer  expects,  and  should  obtain,  only  the  finest 
quality  in  canned  foods.  It  can  and  should  be  done. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  FRUIT  JUICE 

HE  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit  juice  industries  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  9  years,  from  a  production  of  little 
more  than  1,000,000  cases  in  1929  to  about  24,- 
000,000  cases  during  the  last  year,  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  article  in  the  November  issue  of  “The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Situation,”  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

“America  drinks  its  fruit,”  says  Gordon  Ockey  of 
the  Federal  bureau,  reporting  that  “during  the  fiscal 
year  1937-38  the  American  people  probably  drank 
80,000,000  gallons  of  canned  fruit  juices,  not  including 
sizable  quantities  of  sweet  apple  cider,  more  than 
50,000,000  gallons  of  canned  tomato  juice,  and  about 
60,000,000  gallons  of  wine  made  from  grapes  produced 
in  this  country.” 

Ockey  says  that  prior  to  1929,  grape  juice  and  sweet 
apple  cider  were  the  only  unfermented  fruit  juices 
consumed  in  significant  quantities.  Little  tomato  juice 
was  then  consumed,  and  commercial  production  of 
grapefruit  juice,  pineapple  juice,  orange  juice,  lemon 
juice,  and  various  fruit  nectars  was  yet  to  be  developed. 
In  contrast,  almost  24,000,000  cases  of  fruit  juices  were 
packed  last  year,  and  more  than  16,000,000  cases  of 
tomato  juice. 

Citrus  juices  comprised  about  one-half  of  last  year’s^ 
high  record  fruit  juice  pack,  with  grapefruit  juice 
making  up  about  three-quarters  of  the  citrus  juice 
pack.  Nine  years  ago,  the  domestic  pack  of  canned 
grapefruit  was  only  174,000  cases;  last  year,  it  was 
8,800,000  cases.  Only  38,000  cases  of  orange  juice  were 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  decade;  last 
year  the  production  was  1,700,000  cases.  Largest  in¬ 
creases  in  the  citrus  juice  output  have  occurred  since 
1933-34 — from  1,000,000  cases  in  that  season  to  nearly 
12,000,000  cases  in  1937-38. 

Pineapple  juice  was  practically  unheard  of  in  this 
country  as  recently  as  5  years  ago.  In  that  season, 
1,000  cases  were  received  from  Hawaii.  The  follow¬ 
ing  season,  receipts  of  pineapple  juice  jumped  to 
1,600,000  cases.  Last  year,  the  receipts  totalled  8,800,- 
000  cases,  comprising  about  one-third  the  total  supply 
of  canned  fruit  juices. 

Ockey  reports  that  in  the  past  few  years  juices  made 
from  dried  prunes,  loganberries,  cherries,  raspbt  'Ties, 
and  strawberries,  and  nectars  made  from  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  and  fresh  prunes  have  been  produced 
in  increasing  quantities. 

Increased  production  of  juices  is  attributed  t-»  two 
factors:  (1)  Increased  consumer  demand  for  juice 
products,  probably  due  largely  to  a  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  convenience  for  use  as  breakfast  ruits, 
dinner  cocktails,  and  in  mixed  alcoholic  drinks;  i2)  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  fruits  resulting  in  the  neces.  ity  of 
increased  diversion  of  fruit  from  the  fresh  mai  ket  to 
by-product  use. 

• 

CANNERS  AND  MEMBERS  of  the  allied  industrie.',  from 
the  entire  Tri-State  section  attended  open  house  on 
Friday  afternoon,  December  30th,  at  the  office  and 
plant  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  R.  A.  (Bob) 
Sindall,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Harry  Stensbury  and  Steve  Lewis 
as  hosts. 
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RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


annen 


anne^ 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


r.  ail  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 

i  Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 

\  Monel.  Copper,  Aluminum. 

'1  Nationally  known  for  their 

%  quality  of  materials,  con- 

n  struction  and  performance. 

I  Built  by  an  organization,  that 

'■"fi  has  made  kettles  for  more 

than  66  years. 

HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


are  included  in  the  6th  edition  oF 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  "  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forhsful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 


Can  be  installed 
any  viner.  Every- 
3  needed  for  a 
plete  installa- 
i$  furnished. 


This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamacheh  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY.  Inc. 


Brokers  andl  C 


onnmission 
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NOTICE 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  following  wire: 
CHICAGO  ILL  DECEMBER  30  1938 
ARTHUR  I  JUDGE- 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  SOUTH  GAY  ST- 
Letters  received  at  Association  Headquarters  indicate 
many  canners  believe  convention  will  have  no  exhi¬ 
bits  stop  for  that  reason  some  do  not  plan  to  send 
superintendents  and  others  stop  this  impression  ut¬ 
terly  wrong  and  harmful  to  entire  industry  stop  will 
you  plecise  feature  in  next  issue  that  there  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  exhibits  most  important  ones  shown  in 
years  only  heavy  machinery  excluded  but  even 
working  models  of  those  exhibited  stop  important 
to  everyone  that  this  erroneous  impression  be  recti¬ 
fied  many  thanks.  SAM  GORSLINE 

• 

UNIFORM  FOOD  LEGISLATION 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

ALLING  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  and 
forty-four  State  Legislatures  will  meet  in  regu¬ 
lar  session  during  1939,  Francis  L,  Whitmarsh, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week 
said: 

“Unquestionably  the  food  and  drug  industries  will 
be  confronted  with  bills  designed  to  revise  existing 
state  food  and  drug  laws  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938.  It  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  all  food  merchants  that 
any  State  statutes  enacted  on  this  subject  be  uniform 
with  the  new  Federal  Act,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  in  detail  the  reasons  why  such  uniformity 
should  exist,  except  to  say  that  if  State  food  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  uniform  with  the  Federal,  great  hardship 
and  additional  expense  will  be  imposed  on  merchants 
and  consumers. 

“Again  there  will  be  introduced  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  bills  of  vital  interest  to  many  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  proposing  compulsory  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks,  brands  and  labels.  While  measures  of  this  kind 
might  present  attractive  revenue  possibilities,  they 
would  impose  serious  injury  on  many  trademark 
owners  and  on  those  who  distribute  merchandise  under 
their  own  brands  and  labels.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  by  NAWGA  to  discourage  the  enactment  of  bills 
on  this  subject.  Compulsory  trademark  registration 
advocates  now  are  developing  a  new  type  of  measure 
that  would  require  the  registration  of  brands  for  par¬ 
ticular  products,  such  as  the  registration  of  brands  or 
trademarks  used  on  containers  of  flour.  These  bills 
impose  unwarranted  registration  fees  on  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors,  and  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  afford  any  greater  protection  to  merchants  or 
consumers  than  do  present  state  laws.” 

Proposed  new  State  labor  legislation  also  promises 
to  constitute  a  serious  problem  during  1939,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
marsh  added,  urging  wholesale  grocers  to  co-operate 
closely  with  their  national  asociation  in  opposing 
inimical  legislation  of  all  types. 


WE  COVER— THE  UNIVERSE 

ECENTLY  (this  week),  in  making  a  bank  dep  sit 
we  found  checks  or  money  orders  from  a  wide 
assortment  of  subscribers,  beginning,  for  instance, 
with  The  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Chicago,  or  the  Adams 
Apple  Corp.,  Pennsylvania,  the  North  Dakota  Food 
Department,  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets 
to  one  from  Honolulu  and  another  from  Haiku,  Maui, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  one  from  Bagdad,  Iraq,  and  another 
from  Delhi,  India. 

And  this  is  not  unusual. 

• 

HINDE  Cr  DAUCH  TO  BUILD  NEW  FACTORY 
IN  DETROIT 

T  was  announced  November  22nd,  by  Mr.  Sidney 

Frohman,  President  and  General  Manager  of  The 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  that  the  company 
would  begin  immediately  to  erect  a  modern  corrugated 
box  factory  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  site  for  the  new  building  is  located  at  West 
Chicago  Avenue  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on 
which  a  modern  one-story  steel  and  concrete  building, 
510  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  will  be  erected,  as  soon 
as  specifications  can  be  completed.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  be  in  operation  on  or  about  April  15, 
and  will  employ  over  200  people.  The  new  Detroit 
plant,  added  to  the  chain  of  factories  located  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  Hoboken,  Kansas  City,  Muncie,  Richmond,  San¬ 
dusky,  St.  Louis,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  places  the 
con.pany  in  enviable  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
upswing  in  general  business  improvement. 

Mr.  Charles  U.  Harvey,  who  has  represented  The 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
for  over  15  years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  as  District  Manager  for  Michigan. 

This  year  the  company  has  been  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  and  this  announcement,  coming  at 
the  close  of  fifty  years  of  successful  operation,  marks 
another  forward  step  in  the  company’s  progress. 

THE  PROGRAM  for  the  Michigan  Canners  and  I  ield- 
men  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Michigan  State  Cc.’ege, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan,  January  4th,  5th  and  6th, 
has  been  rounded  into  shape.  Speakers  on  the  first  lays 
are  Director  V.  R.  Gardner,  Michigan  State  C(  -ege, 
who  will  talk  of  the  fieldman’s  job;  Charles  Chu  p  of 
Cornell  University,  will  tell  of  control  measure  for 
the  diseases  of  canning  crops  in  New  York  ,  ate; 
K.  V.  Washburn  of  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  will  spe  k  on 
the  growing  of  asparagus,  while  a  round  table  c  ^cus- 
sion  will  be  held  on  string  beans  and  lima  •  ^ans. 
Fred  W.  Geise,  American  Can  Co.;  Harm  I  ews, 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  and  A.  F.  Yeager,  of  Mie  dgan 
State  College  directors.  Similar  talks  by  pror  nent 
crop  specialists  are  planned  for  the  5th  and  6th,  hich 
promise  to  constitute  a  very  interesting  conferej  ,e. 

• 

JOSEPH  PADULA  &  SON  of  Elsinore,  Calif.,  will  istall 
and  operate  an  olive  oil  processing  plant  at  L.  dsay, 
Calif. 
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KEEP YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 

All  ol  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


BffipORD 


VIRGINIA 


OBSOLETE  EOUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

''They  have  everythins  with  hall  the  parts." 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calit.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR— The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  C^nUnental  Europe. 
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Don^t  Overlook  The  Retailer 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


Those  who  are  well  posted  concerning  affairs  in 
Hollywood,  are  apt  to  think  that  city  of  sunshine 
is  first  in  the  number  of  “Yes  men”  within  the  city 
limits.  Certainly  we  read  or  hear  a  lot  of  those 
eternally  on  hand  to  admire  and  laud  the  efforts  of 
their  employers  to  create  new  and  novel  scenes  in  the 
movies.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  the  canning  trade 
too,  is  afflicted  with  “Yes  men.”  Surely  if  you  are  the 
employer  of  a  sales  force  of  any  size  you  have  noticed 
how  you  generally  get  ready  assent  from  your  force 
for  the  launching  of  this  promotion  or  that.  This 
agreement  may  not  be  so  much  with  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  you  propose  to  go  about  influencing 
trade  and  winning  customers,  but  more  with  the  fact 
that  you  are  willing  to  do  anything  at  all  toward  helping 
your  distributor  sell  more  of  your  goods. 

Last  Fall  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  go 
over  a  projected  sales  and  advertising  campaign  for 
which  considerable  worth  was  claimed.  The  one  who 
paid  the  bills  for  this  expenditure  was  rather 
impressed,  few  in  his  organization  took  the  trouble  to 
analyze  the  set-up,  it  was  a  step  forward  anyway  and 
the  campaign  was  launched.  It  has  been  in  the  works 
now  long  enough  to  be  on  its  way  toward  building  a 
substantial  increase  in  consumer  interest  in  the  goods 
it  was  supposed  to  promote.  It  has  been  supported  in 
some  markets  at  least  with  retail  sales  work,  it  has 
the  great  good  fortune  to  be  applied  to  products  second 
to  none  from  a  quality  standpoint.  After  the  first  issue 
in  a  town  where  the  products  advertised  are  well 
known,  a  single  customer  inquired  from  the  largest 
retail  grocery  store  in  the  town  as  to  when  the  next 
issue  would  be  forthcoming.  In  a  town  less  than 
fifty  miles  away  from  the  main  office  and  the  plant 
where  the  plan  was  conceived  and  is  being  executed 
no  inquires  were  received  for  the  material  involved. 

This  lack  of  consumer  interest  will  spell  the  doom 
of  the  plan  quickly  unless  steps  are  taken  at  once  to 
put  more  zip  in  the  campaign.  What  is  even  more 
serious,  the  owner  of  the  fine  plants  whose  output  he 
expected  to  materially  increase  because  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  support  he  attempted  to  gain  will  be  pretty  sour 
on  any  advertising  plan  for  some  time  no  matter  how 
well  conceived  it  may  be  and  no  matter  what  its 
intrinsic  worth  may  be  when  operated  to  secure  more 
consumer  interest  in  the  products  advertised.  Score 
a  black  eye  for  the  advocates  of  advertising  for  the 
canner  and  a  knockout  for  its  opponents.  The  pity 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  its  advocates  were  sincere  in 
every  way  while  believing  it  would  do  a  lot  toward 
creating  increased  consumer  good-will.  Unfortunately 
it  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  retail  dealer 
when  the  final  execution  of  the  plan  was  decided. 

A  canner  or  any  other  manufacturer  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  retail  dealer  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  his  store  on  the  several  occasions  when  special  sales 


support  of  canned  foods  would  help  immensely  in  their 
sale.  This  afternoon  I  spent  a  half  an  hour  visiting 
with  an  old  friend  among  retailers  who  was  busy 
getting  ready  to  take  care  of  the  rush  he  knows  will  be 
forthcoming  when  the  ladies  get  their  last  down  town 
shopping  for  Christmas  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
descend  on  their  favorite  food  store  for  food  supplies 
for  the  Christmas’  and  New  Year’s  holidays.  This 
year  they  must  fill  the  ice  box  for  two  days  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Two  days  of  feasting  in  many  homes,  two  days 
when  more  food  than  usual  is  consumed,  days  when 
those  preparing  beforehand  for  them  are  not  inclined 
to  quibble  over  the  prices  asked  for  known  foods.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  time  I  spent  with  my  friend  he  was  busy 
dumping  fresh  citrus  fruit  into  imposing  displays ;  he 
certainly  was  ready  to  sell  a  lot  of  oranges  and  tan¬ 
gerines.  The  prices  he  had  on  his  leaders  in  these  items 
were  attractive  and  designed  to  attract  customers  to 
his  store.  Back  of  a  towering  display  of  tangerines 
at  ten  cents  a  dozen  I  saw  some  of  the  sales  promotional 
material  intended  to  cause  housewives  to  come  back  to 
the  store  supplying  it.  Nowhere  in  sight  was  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  canned  foods  in  question. 

Some  waiting  customer  might  take  a  leaflet,  place  it 
in  her  bag  of  foods  purchased,  and  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  paper  and  string 
surrounding  Christmas  packages.  Hundreds  will  ask 
for  a  dozen  or  more  of  tangerines  at  ten  cents  a  dozen, 
one  in  three  dozen  may  ask  for  the  canned  foods  not 
displayed,  not  especially  advertised. 

Experience  has  shown  conclusively  the  sales  plan 
that  does  most  towards  getting  goods  displayed  at  point 
of  sale  will  do  most  in  turn  toward  moving  them  off  the 
shelves.  In  other  words,  printed  matter  describing 
foods,  receipes  telling  how  to  use  the  foods  economically 
and  tastily,  will  help  sell  goods  but  displays  which  show 
the  goods  priced  at  retail,  by  the  single  can  an  i  in 
units  of  a  dozen  and  in  dozen  lots,  will  do  more,  ''our 
problem  if  you  are  interested  in  successfully  cren  ing 
consumer  interest  in  your  goods  is  to  get  the  ]  tail 
dealer  to  display  your  goods  at  busy  points  in  his  s  ore. 
Mass  displays,  broken  down  displays,  displays  cari  ing 
retail  prices  plainly  marked  will  all  help  sell  mo.  e  of 
your  goods  than  all  else  you  may  do  toward  m-  ing 
them  onto  the  pantry  shelf. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  blessed  ( ?)  v  ha 
series  of  “weeks”  designed  to  promote  the  sj;  •  of 
most  everything  under  the  sun.  “Be  kind  to  Ani-  als” 
week  has  often  over-lapped  one  created  to  sell  oore 
pansies  or  something  equally  remote  from  its  cor  )an- 
ion  week  on  the  advertising  schedule  of  the  nati  i.  I 


^Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  desigr  ■,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism  Thus 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communi  'tions 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRAPS,  SO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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wo  Id  never  advocate  “Eat  More  Canned  Foods"  week, 
but  you  can  accomplish  about  the  same  object  and 
stil  allow  your  advertising  material  to  be  used  during 
anyone  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  Let  your 
arl  st  design  several  counter  easels  or  display  cards 
on  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  so  that  it  will  not  bend 
even  after  several  weeks  in  use.  On  these  display 
cards  show  your  product  in  its  container,  show  it  in 
use  if  possible,  and  still  allow  space  for  the  pricing  of 
the  article  on  display  in  multiples  of  twelve  as  well  as 
by  the  single  can. 

Your  caption  may  well  be,  “Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
So  and  So’s  peaches."  Never  mind  about  saying 
peaches  are  cheaper,  peaches  are  better,  peaches  are 
more  plentiful  or  anything  like  that!  Tell  shoppers 
that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  peaches !,  and  let  them  use 
their  own  judgment  as  to  why  it  is  the  time  to  buy  them ! 
Often  their  imagination  will  do  much  toward  supplying 
a  final  buying  urge  that  will  translate  itself  into  more 
dollars  and  profits  in  your  retail  dealer’s  till.  Have 
a  different  card  for  each  product  you  are  advertising 
and  vary  the  art  work  and  layout  sufficiently  to  make 
each  card  different.  Spend  enough  for  the  cards  so 
that  a  retail  dealer  will  feel  his  chances  of  selling  more 
of  your  products  are  increased  by  using  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  display  he  will  make.  Then  he  won’t 
spend  all  his  time  in  displaying  fresh  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  or  “Loss  Leaders,”  before  a  holiday,  but  he 
will  also  show  your  goods  to  his  trade.  Stock  under 
the  counter  is  only  sold  on  demand;  stock  on  display 
has  infinitely  more  chances  of  being  taken  home  in  the 
week-end  market  basket. 

If  you  have  retail  salesmen,  instruct  them  to  take 
each  card  around  with  them  when  the  time  for  its  use 
is  opportune.  Have  them  work  more  slowly  if  necessary 
but  see  to  it  that  they  get  displays,  in  the  windows, 
on  the  counters  or  floors,  have  them  get  all  the  displays 
possible.  Let  them  use  good  judgment  when  suggest¬ 
ing  prices  at  which  the  goods  will  be  sold,  but  also 
impress  on  them  that  they  had  better  do  what  they 
can  toward  getting  these  prices  set  at  a  level  that  while 
it  allows  the  dealer  a  fair  margin  it  will  also  allow 
the  housewife  to  feel  she  is  getting  a  good  value  for  her 
expenditure.  As  soon  as  the  men  make  their  rounds 
the  s  'cond  time,  supply  them  with  a  new  card  advertis¬ 
ing  .  nother  product.  Even  though  the  first  display 
they  orst  made  may  still  be  up,  have  them  arrange  a 
new  ne. 

TJ  Pea  Canners  Co-operative  has  this  value  of 
disp’  y  well  in  mind  and  will  accomplish  their  object 
if  tl.  -  follow  its  minor  objectives  closely  enough.  If 
you  el  the  heavy  cards  are  too  expensive,  take  a  leaf 
fron  he  co-operatives  book  and  supply  your  dealers 
with  indow  posters  and  small  price  cards.  Maybe 
seve  i  “over  the  wire"  posters  will  meet  with  your 
appi  al  and  the  condition  of  your  advertising  budget 
best.  If  this  is  the  case,  use  them.  Bear  in  mind, 
how(  r,  that  goods  well  displayed  are  half  sold,  and 
furn  1  each  retail  dealer  with  an  incentive  for  the 
displ  of  your  line.  Attractive  sales  material  designed 
to  m  e  displays  most  effective  will  help  you  get  the 
show  g  you  need.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
yc  do  this  1 


For  Cut  Green  and  Wax  Beans 


The  New  CRCO 
U  Special 

Double  Grader 


Accurately  size-grades  green  and  wax  beans 
after  cutting — insuring  a  uniform  pack  that 
commands  higher  prices.  Investigate  this  new 
equipment  for  bean  packers. 


New  CRCO  m 

Xubbin  Grader 


Removes  short  cuts,  loose  beans,  etc.,  from 
cut  green  and  wax  beans.  Generally  used 
immediately  following  the  cutters  or  graders. 
Will  also  grade  small  fruits,  etc. 
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January  2, 1930 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


Meet 

Mr.  Lee  A  Taylor 
who  on  January  3, 
assumes  the  post 
of  secretary  N.  Y. 
State  Canners. 


EDWIN  G.  COVER,  of  Easton,  Md.,  and  the  Talbot  Can¬ 
ning  Corp.  with  plants  at  Cordova  and  Willoughby, 
Md.,  died  in  the  Maryland  General  Hospital  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  December  23rd,  a  few  hours  after 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 
He  was  64  years  old.  Mr.  Cover  had  been  a  resident 
of  Easton  for  33  years  and  was  long  actively  engaged 
in  the  canning  business.  He  was  born  in  Uniontown, 
Carroll  County,  Maryland,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Clay  Cover  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Uniontown  and  Western  Maryland  College. 
Besides  his  wife,  two  daughters  by  a  former  marriage, 
Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Howarth, 
survive  and  also  two  brothers,  Dr.  A.  S.  Cover  of 
Strasburg,  Va.,  and  Thomas  C.  Cover,  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Irene  Shreve  and  Miss  Belle  Cover,  all  of  Easton. 

• 

j.  J.  FINNEGAN  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Food  Brokers  Association  at  a  recent  meeting.  M.  L. 
LeGoff  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  Paul  Paver 
and  Patrick  Murphy,  directors. 

• 

BRUNO  BISCEGLIA,  president  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  firm  of  Bisceglia  Bros.,  Inc.,  passed  away  at  his 
home  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  December  18,  following  an 
illness  of  about  two  months.  The  firm  is  one  of  the 
largest  cannery  and  wine  concerns  in  the  Far  West, 
but  the  cannery  was  not  operated  last  season,  owing  to 
the  carryover  on  hand  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  market.  Mr.  Bisceglia  leaves  a  widow,  Clara, 
and  a  son,  Frank,  connected  with  a  moving  picture 
studio  at  Hollywood.  He  was  assisted  in  founding  the 
business  by  his  brother,  Alphonse  Bisceglia  and  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  Fiore  Cribari  and  Mrs.  Clementine 
Cribari. 


H.  A.  (herb)  BENGSTON,  chairman  of  the  dinner 
dance  is  after  all  of  those  who  intend  to  attend  the 
dance  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  Convention  Week 
to  apply  for  tickets  immediately,  for  the  dance  is  so 
popular  that  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  to 
secure  seats.  Apply  for  tickets  to  H.  A.  Bengston, 
Room  635,  111  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

• 

w.  B.  HYSLOP,  Tip  Top  Canners,  Ltd.,  Greensville, 
Ont.,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  of  Canada,  and  E.  J.  Nesbit  was 
elected  vice-president. 

• 

HOLDINGS  OF  the  Campbell  Packing  Corp.,  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners  of  Campbell,  Calif.,  were  purchased 
at  auction  by  the  American  Trust  Company. 

• 

CHARLES  E.  NORTON,  technical  advisor  of  Continental 
Can  Company’s  Seattle  Laboratory,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  of  research  of  the  Western 
division,  with  offices  at  Oakland,  Calif.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  canners  of  the  Northwest. 

• 

A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  has  been  named  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
State  Prorate  Act  after  six  years  of  operation. 
Growers,  canners  and  shippers  will  be  interviewed  to 
obtain  their  views  on  possible  amendments  to  the  act. 

• 

w.  H.  GIBSON  is  interested  in  establishing  a  tomato 
cannery  at  Barton,  Ark.,  to  operate  this  canning 
season. 

• 

A.  HERSHEL  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  he 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  canning  tomato  paste  on 
the  Eight  Mile  Road,  Stockton,  Calif.,  under  the  firm 
style  of  the  Aron  Canning  Company. 

• 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  completed  for  the  Yeung 
Guards  annual  meeting  and  banquet,  which  will  be  .held 
at  the  Stevens  on  Monday  Evening,  January  23rd. 
The  banquet  will  again  be  held  in  the  Tower  ballroom 
of  the  Stevens  and  Secretary  Robert  W.  Mairs  sugj  ests 
that  reservations  be  made  well  in  advance  to  as:  ure 
obtaining  a  seat.  Due  to  resignations  and  death  a 
limited  number  of  new  members  will  be  admi  led. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Robert  W.  M  irs, 
W.  E.  Robinson  and  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Jan.  3 — Rockford,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  P. 

Jan.  5 — Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  P.  M. 

Jan.  9 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  P.  M 

Jan.  10 — Joliet,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  P.  M. 

Jan.  11 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  P.  H. 

Jan.  12 — Blue  Island,  Ill.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 


Janvary  1939 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  "OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


DEFENDS  JOBBER  FUNCTION 

G.  WILLIAMS,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Grocery  Distributors’  Association  of  Northern 
•  California,  in  a  message  to  the  retail  food  trade 
in  that  area,  comments  on  jobber  distribution,  versus 
direct  buying,  as  follows: 

“I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of 
our  retail  grocers  have  at  some  time  or  other  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope  that  they  could  save  the  wholesale 
grocer’s  profit  by  buying  direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  were  already  buying  bread,  milk,  butter, 
coffee  and  a  number  of  other  important  items — why 
not  everything  else,  and  cut  out  the  middleman’s  profit? 

“We  have  just  had  a  chance  to  examine  for  ourselves 
during  the  strike  just  past  what  it  might  be  like  if  we 
purchased  all  of  our  requirements  direct,  and  now  that 
the  strike  is  over  and  things  are  functioning  normally 
again,  we  can  make  a  fair  comparison.  Which  is  the 
best,  and  which  is  the  cheapest  to  buy  from — your 
local  jobber,  or  direct  from  the  manufacturer? 

“There  is  the  matter  of  cartage.  Let’s  examine  that 
first.  Cartage  rates  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  are  established  by  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  San  Francisco  is  divided  into  three  zones. 
The  average  rate  for  all  zones  on  grocery  items  weigh¬ 
ing  200  pounds  is  221/4  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on 
shipments  of  100  pounds  or  less,  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  with  a  minimum  charge  of  40  cents. 

“If  you  were  buying  direct  from  manufacturers,  how 
many  of  your  purchases  of  a  single  item  would  weigh 
200  pounds,  or  100  pounds?  Mighty  few.  What  do 
your  average  purchases  of  single  items  of  baking 
powder,  package  cereals,  dry  beans,  chocolate,  tea, 
starch,  soap,  dried  fruits,  matches,  canned  fruit  and 
canned  vegetables  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents? 
Perhaps  $5.00  would  be  a  fair  figure.  And  do  you 
usually  buy  these  items  in  100-pound  lots?  No?  Then, 
how  xvould  you  like  to  have  40  cents  or  8  per  cent 
tacked  on  to  the  price,  just  for  cartage?  Do  you  think 
you  (  Lild  meet  competition?  Do  you  think  you  could 
stay  !;■  business?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is:  No. 

“V-  lat  about  bookkeeping?  Instead  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  ith  20  houses,  you  would  be  doing  business  with 
anyw  yre  from  250  to  500.  That  would  mean  from  250 
to  50  bills  to  check,  the  same  number  of  bank  checks, 
enveh  ;es  and  postage  stamps.  And  you  wouldn’t  pay 
them  nee  a  month  or  twice  a  month ;  you  would  have 
to  pa  them  according  to  the  terms,  which,  in  most 
instai  es,  is  ten  days  from  date,  not  eleven. 

“N  >v,  then,  we  have  salesmen — and  how  they  pour 
in !  ou  probably  feel  that  enough  of  your  time  is 
taken  ip  entertaining  salesmen  now,  but  multiply  that 
numb  ■  by  twenty,  and  how  much  time  would  you 


have  left  to  wait  on  customers  and  plan  the  day’s  work  ? 

“Deliveries.  Here  is  another  headache.  Where  one 
truck  calls  on  you  today  with  fifteen  items,  fifteen 
trucks  each  with  one  item  would  take  its  place,  each 
driver  demanding  that  you  stop  what  you  are  doing 
and  sign  a  receipt  for  the  delivery — or  pay  cash. 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  state  of  confusion 
and  disorder  for  the  retail  grocer  than  the  elimination 
of  his  friend  and  ally,  the  wholesale  grocer.  Yet,  the 
latter  is  often  maligned,  misunderstood  and  held  up  as 
a  wasteful,  extravagant  system,  especially  by  those 
who  have  crack-brained  schemes  to  do  all  your  buying 
for  you  and  show  you  a  saving  of  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent.” 

PRESS  JOBBER  STUDY 

HE  case  studies  of  operating  efficiency  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  will  get  under  way 
early  in  1939,  according  to  Walter  A.  Frey  of  Balti¬ 
more,  chairman  of  the  Jobbers’  Efficiency  Committee 
of  NAWGA. 

Problems  slated  for  analysis  include  the  following: 

1.  How  can  I  increase  profits  through  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  my  own  stock  and  supply? 

2.  How  can  I  increase  profits  by  physically  re¬ 
arranging  my  warehouse? 

3.  How  can  I  effect  savings  in  my  delivery  depart¬ 
ment? 

4.  What  can  I  do  to  decrease  selling  costs  and  con¬ 
versely,  increase  selling  efficiency? 

5.  What  are  the  accepted  systems  for  establishing 
territories  ? 

6.  What  should  I  do  about  advertising? 

7.  How  can  I  reduce  my  general  office  expense? 

8.  How  many  employees  do  I  need  per  $1,000  of 
sales:  in  the  buying,  warehousing,  delivery,  selling, 
advertising,  and  general  office  departments? 

The  survey  will  study  dollar  inventory  per  dollar 
of  sales ;  increased  turnover ;  revised  delivery  schedules 
to  meet  increased  costs  arising  through  higher  union 
wage  scales,  shorter  hours,  lower  selling  prices,  and 
increased  tonnage ;  advantages  of  cash  and  carry  opera¬ 
tion  ;  salesmen’s  compensation ;  and  sales  ratios  of 
staples,  manufacturers’  brands,  controlled  brands. 

“Individual  wholesale  grocers  who  feel  that  they 
have  scored  something  more  than  average  performance 
in  any  departments  of  their  businesses  and  who  are 
willing  to  co-operate  are  urged  to  file  their  names  with 
NAWGA’s  headquarters,”  Mr.  Frey  comments.  “This 
case  study  is  designed  to  develop  methods  and  plans 
that  have  produced  better  than  average  results.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  makes  hand  labor  extremely  costly. 
Offer  2  C-R  Bean  Snippers,  1  C-R  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 
All  in  excellent  used  condition.  Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Canco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  "ill  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Coons  Semi-Automatic  Apple  Paring  Machines. 
Address  Box  A-2331  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Canning  Plant  with  A  No.  1  equip¬ 
ment  for  packing  Asparagus,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Pumpkin  and 
Cranberries,  located  in  the  heart  of  Salem  County,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey.  Wallace  Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B'2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONVENTION  DATES 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


Tme  UlRTHTTEiDi  C oiMnP'AVKT'ir  Westmimter.McL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS— TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


JANUARY  4-5-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners  and  Fieldmen  Con¬ 
ference,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

JANUARY  12-13,  1939 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Connors  Hotel,  Joplin,  Mo. 

JANUARY  21-26,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Atmual 
Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Sup  j  lies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Me- ting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National- American  Wholesale  Gi  cers. 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — :National  Preservers,  Annual  Me  ting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  I  itish 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancou'.  r,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

FEBRUARY  21-23,  1939— Technical  School  for  Pickl.  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Annual,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lr  sing, 
Mich. 

MARCH  1-2,  1939 — ^Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  xJotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Jan  .  ary  2, 1939 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


HAPPY  DAZE 
When  the  skies  are  blue, 

And  all  friends  are  true, 

When  your  work  isn’t  big  enough; 

When  your  hands  are  light. 

And  you  know  you  can  fight; 

When  every  worry  is  bunk; 

When  the  world  is  awhirl 
And  your  life  is  a  pearl. 

Then,  by  cripes,  you’re  drunk! 

Rural  Postman:  I  say,  Zeke,  why  hev  ya  put  thet 
thar  mail  box  of  yourn  ’way  up  atop  that  300-ft.  pole 
fer? 

Farmer  Zeke:  Had  ta,  consarn  it  all!  M’  daughter 
Effie’s  gone  ta  th’  big  city  and  she  sed  as  how  she  wuz 
agoin’  ta  write  us  air  mail. 

“Hello,”  said  the  caller.  “Put  George  Smith  on  the 
phone.” 

“George  Smith?”  echoed  the  assistant  manager. 
“We  have  no  George  Smith  working  here.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  him  working  there?” 
demanded  the  caller.  “You  put  George  Smith  on  the 
phone.  He’s  picketing  outside  your  theatre!” 

“Hello!  Making  your  own  cigarettes?” 

“Yeah;  doctor  says  I  must  get  more  exercise.” 

Here’s  one  about  a  small  business  man  who  failed 
at  suicide  because  he  tried  to  hang  himself  on  a 
shoestring. 

“I  can’t  stand  the  sound  of  an  auto  horn.” 
hy  not?” 

“A  fellow  eloped  with  my  wife  in  an  auto.” 

“P  ior  man.” 

“A  id  every  time  I  hear  a  horn  I  think  he’s  bringing 
her  i  ick.” 


One  of  the  Obvious  Ways  to  In¬ 
sure  Profits  is  to  STOP  THE  LEAKS 


No  individual  canner  can  make  a  prosperous  industry — but  he 
can  place  himself  in  a  more  secure  position.  He  may  do  a  better 
job  merchandising  his  products.  He  may  do  a  better  job  of  finan¬ 
cing.  The  one  thing  we  know  he  can  do  is  to  improve  his  manu¬ 
facturing  costs.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  other  problems 
will  be  easier  to  meet. 


When  the  difference  between  depression 
and  prosperity  for  the  individul  manufactur¬ 
er  is  a  few  cents  a  case,  it  behooves  the 
manufacturer  to  find  the  way  to  save  those 
few  cents.  In  many  canning  plants  today, 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  can  stop  the  leaks 
where  profits  are  streaming  away  with  wasted 
product,  lost  production  time  and  in  unne¬ 
cessarily  high  payroll  costs.  This  statement 
is  fully  substantiated  by  production  experi¬ 
ence  and  facts  can  be  supplied  which  will 
bear  the  most  painstaking  analysis. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to  put  your 
production  on  a  basis  to  meet  the  situation 
today,  give  us  an  opportuni  y  to  disscuss 
your  problems  with  you. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Plain, 

Varnished. 


Cr  :  I  suppose  you  know  why  I  stopped  you? 

Gi  Driver:  Lonely,  darling? 

E(  ir:  That’s  a  swell  suit.  What’s  your  tailor’s 
addi  >  ? 

Cl  lie:  1234  West  Street. 

E(.  ir:  Why,  that’s  where  you  live! 

Cl  lie:  Yes,  the  persistent  cuss  is  camping  on  my 
door  ep. 


Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 


T\  slightly  inebriated  men  met  on  the  street. 
Sa  the  first:  “Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?” 
Sa.  the  second:  “Yes.” 

“T'  nks,”  said  the  first  as  he  staggered  away. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buying  As  Usual — Forced  Sales,  Their  Cause  and  Effect — Heavy 
Buying  Seems  Assured — Catsup — Corn  Canners  Form  Co- 
Operative — Is  There  a  Tin  Plate  Santa  Claus? 

Normal — way  back  “when”  they  used  to  buy 
canned  foods  in  carloads  and  even  trainloads, 
instead  of  in  25  and  50  case  lots  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  10  and  15  case  lots)  as  they  do  today,  there  would 
have  been  no  trading  during  this  Christmas-New  Year’s 
week.  But  not  so  now.  They  have  kept  the  boys 
running,  getting  in  small  orders  to  care  for  each  day’s 
calls,  just  as  they  have  been  doing  this  past  whole  year. 
And  unless  the  canners  put  a  stop  to  it  this  will  go  on. 
If  what  we  are  told  is  correct,  no  sooner  do  the  buyers 
show  some  indication  of  returning  confidence  and  an 
impulse  to  once  more  buy  like  wholesalers,  than  some 
canner  or  canners  let  go  some  goods  at  the  too  low 
prices,  or  lower,  and  again  the  buyers  draw  within 
their  shells.  Whether  these  sales  are  forced  by  their 
creditors  or  not  is  causing  a  lot  of  discussion,  and  not 
of  a  favorable  kind.  The  big  chain  buyers  are  pic¬ 
tured  as  standing  with  ready  pocketbooks  to  take  the 
goods  at  the  prices  they  dictate,  as  the  creditors  shoo 
the  unfortunate  canners  into  them,  and  they  ascribe 
motives  for  such  action  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  not 
pleasant  to  consider.  When  we  argued  that  in  “getting 
their  bills”  in  this  way  they  were  killing  the  geese 
that  lay  the  golden  eggs,  they  countered,  “oh,  there 
will  be  other  suckers  to  take  their  place  next  year.” 

Such  actions  used  to  be  confined,  at  least  largely, 
to  tomato  canners  who  were  in  bondage  to  their  finan¬ 
cial  backers,  and  market  students  used  to  reckon  that 
until  these  had  been  cleaned  out  the  tomato  market 
woui  1  be  weak.  But  the  practice  seems  to  be  wider 
than  ‘hat  right  now,  taking  in  some  other  staples,  such 
as  c.  n,  beans,  etc. 

If  his  small  lot  buying  had  not  extended  over  prac¬ 
tical  the  entire  past  year,  as  evidenced  in  the  absence 
of  f  ures  during  ’38,  there  might  be  room  for  some 
doul  as  to  the  holdings  in  distributors’  hands,  but 
then  should  be  no  doubt  possible  now.  How  could  they 
accu  ulate  stocks  on  such  trifling  orders?  No,  they 
hav(  ut  out  the  goods  as  fast  as  received,  and  bought 
mon  mly  as  ordered.  And  that  is  why  old  market 
stud  Is  feel  that  there  must  be  heavy  buying — and  by 
that  j  mean  genuine  wholesale  buying — soon  after  the 
turn  ’  the  year,  to  replace  the  empty  floors,  for  they 
are  it  that  today.  If  the  above-referred-to  forced 
sale.'  ’e  through  with  there  will  most  certainly  be  such 
good  uying,  especially  of  staples. 

Ai  that  some  canners,  and  others  in  the  kindred 
lines  eel  that  way  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter 
rega  mg  the  catsup  market. 


MID-WEST  FOOD  PACKERS 
Incorporated 

Fowlerton,  Indiana,  December  16,  1938. 
The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen : 

Referring  to  the  market  and  statistical  position 
of  catsup:  We  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
altogether  and  will  remain  off  the  market  until 
prices  are  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  they  are  today,  which  we  anticipate  will 
be  about  January  15. 

Catsup  occupies  the  best  position  it  has  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  at  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  the  entire  stocks  of  the  United  States 
will  be  consumed  by  June  first  or  sooner,  as  very 
few  jobbers  have  any  stocks  beyond  a  twenty  to 
thirty  days’  supply  and  practically  all  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  stocks  have  left  the  packers’  hands. 

Practically  no  condiment  takes  the  place  of 
catsup  and  an  advance  of  one  or  two  cents  per 
bottle  will  mean  an  all  important  factor  to  the 
packers  and  mean  very  little  to  the  consumer,  and 
most  buyers  would  protect  themselves  if  they 
realized  all  of  these  facts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MIDWEST  FOOD  PACKERS,  INC. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Meguiar,  Pres. 

This  is  but  the  part  of  wisdom,  since  both  catsup  and 
puree  ought  to  be  in  line  for  a  considerable  price  raise, 
purely  upon  the  basis  of  supply.  And  such  price  im¬ 
provement  ought  to  appear,  any  day,  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  unless  all  previous  market  experiences  have  gone 
by  the  board. 

The  wiles  that  the  gentry  will  go  to  to  induce  tomato 
canners  to  part  with  their  holdings,  at  just  a  little  below 
the  sub-cellar  prices  which  have  so  long  ruled,  would 
put  a  circus  faker  to  the  blush.  We  were  solemnly  told 
this  week  that  the  tomato  pack  was  again  over  24 
million  cases,  and  apparently  every  case  of  that  pack 
is  still  on  hand  since  last  July  when  canning  began; 
because  you  recall  the  official  statistics  on  holdings,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ’38  tomato  canning  season,  was 
“None”;  otherwise  they  would  tack  on  that  famous, 
and  now  fabulous  “carry-over”  bugaboo,  used  on  other 
products  to  such  advantage  by  the  buyers,  and  their 
agents  whom  you  pay ! 

The  Illinois  corn  canners  met  in  session  at  Chicago 
this  past  week  and  we  understand  a  cooperative  oper¬ 
ating  plan  was  presented  and  approved  by  the  members 
assembled. 

Representatives  from  neighboring  States  attended 
the  meeting  and  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  developments 
we  have  seen  in  the  corn  canning  industry,  and  further 
details  on  the  movement  are  awaited  with  considerable 
interest. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  prices  of  canned 
foods  worthy  of  note,  and  certainly  not  in  an  upward 
manner.  The  year’s-end  often  brings  low  prices  to 
improve  cash  showings,  and  that  may  have  happened 
this  week.  You  will  note  this  condition  exists  in  all 
leading  markets,  and  there  is  no  use  taking  space  to 
repeat  here. 

Of  more  interest  is  the  rumor  we  have  been  waiting 
to  see  materialize,  and  that  is  that  the  tin  plate  makers 
intend  to  rebate  the  can  makers  50  cents  per  box  on 
all  purchases  made  last  year.  Such  an  act,  if  it  ever 
takes  place,  is  so  epochical  that  we  want  to  see  it  done 
before  we  can  believe  it.  You  recall  that  a  year  ago  tin 
plate  opened  at  $5.35  per  box.  Later  on  this  price  was 
reduced  to  $4.85,  and  that  is  where  the  50  cents  rebate 
comes  from.  The  interesting  thing  for  the  canner  is 
that  the  proposition  calls  for  a  similar  rebate  of  25 
cents  per  thousand  cans,  which  on  2’s  would  amount 
to  65  cents  per  thousand.  That  is  the  rumor,  as  we 
have  said,  and  if  it  is  ever  to  happen  it  must  be  done 
just  about  now.  That  would  be  a  nice  Christmas 
present,  eh? 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Activity  Than  Expected — Inventories  Show  Low  Stocks — 
Staples  Should  Have  Heavy  Call — Lowering  Prices  On  Corn 
Retard  Buying — Peas  Fairly  Steady — Salmon  Closes  Steady — 
Grapefruit  Canners  in  Race  to  Book  Business. 

New  York,  December  30,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Business  in  canned  foods  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  week  of  the  year,  while  limited  in 
volume,  has  nevertheless  run  somewhat  in  excess 
of  trade  anticipations  on  a  number  of  items.  Jobbers 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  were  placing  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  business  covering  staples  needed  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  the  market  thus  has  had  enough  activity  to 
keep  sellers  on  their  toes.  The  principal  development 
during  the  week  was  a  slight  easing  off  in  tomato 
prices.  In  the  remainder  of  the  market,  previous 
quotations  hold,  and  tomatoes  likewise  should  snap 
back,  the  current  easing  doubtless  being  due  to  the 
eagerness  of  some  sellers  to  turn  a  little  of  their  stock 
into  cash  prior  to  the  year-end. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Year-end  stock-taking  of  most 
distributors,  it  is  reported,  has  disclosed  unusually  light 
canned  foods  holdings.  Thus,  the  normal  expectation 
would  be  for  a  prompt  covering  move  early  in  January. 
Undoubtedly  some  restocking  of  staples,  in  volume, 
may  be  looked  for.  In  the  general  line,  however, 
jobbers  are  still  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  policy.  This 
uncertainty  arises  both  from  the  increasing  relief  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products,  and  rumors  that  the  “two- 
price  plan”  for  foods  is  to  come  very  much  to  the  fore 


again  in  the  near  future.  Undoubtedly,  the  indu  .try 
conventions  in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  January  23 
will  tend  to  clarify  the  outlook,  however. 

TOMATOES — Some  evidences  of  selling  pressure 
were  evident  on  southern  tomatoes  during  the  week, 
and  prices  eased  slightly.  Standard  2s  were  offering 
for  prompt  shipment  at  58V^  cents,  with  Is  at  38  cents, 
21/2S  at  831/4  cents,  3s  at  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.80. 
New  York  canners  are  quoting  extra  standards  at  72i/> 
cents  for  2s  and  $1.05  to  $1.10  for  2V4s,  with  10s  rang¬ 
ing  $3.25  to  $3.50,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — Fancy  corn  continues  quoted  at  75  cents  at 
New  York  State  and  Maine  canneries,  while  the  market 
for  standard  corn  is  unchanged  at  previous  levels.  One 
large  mid-western  corn  canner,  in  a  confidential  market 
posting,  advances  the  novel  thought  that  present  low 
prices  for  fancy  corn  are  tending  to  retard  the  move¬ 
ment  on  account  of  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  trade,  with  the  result  that  no  distributors  are  really 
trying  to  do  a  merchandising  job  on  corn.  There  may 
be  much  to  this  viewpoint  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
market  still  has  a  considerable  amount  of  slack  to  pick 
up  if  the  1938  pack  and  1937  carryover  holdings  are  to 
be  moved  into  consuming  channels.  While  it  is  a  little 
early  in  the  year  to  talk  acreage,  it  must  be  evident  at 
this  early  date  that  corn  acreage  for  1939  must  be  cut 
far  below  the  figure  for  the  1938,  if  this  branch  of  the 
industry  is  really  to  attain  stability. 

PEAS — Peas  are  showing  a  fairly  steady  tone,  and 
it  appears  that  the  stabilization  campaign  of  the  can¬ 
ners’  co-operative  is  really  making  progress.  Southern 
canners  are  quoting  the  market  unchanged,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  buying  interest  in  evidence.  At 
New  York  State  canneries,  5-sieve  fancy  sweets  hold 
at  85  cents,  with  4-sieve  at  95  cents.  At  midwestern 
canneries,  standards  base  around  60  cents,  with  fancies 
ranging  $1.05  to  $1.25,  as  to  sieve.  Increasing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  market  outlook  for  peas  is  evident  among 
leading  canners  of  this  staple,  and  some  of  the  larger 
factors  are  inclined  to  hold  back  at  current  going  levels, 
in  anticipation  of  a  better  net  return  on  their  sales 
after  the  weaker  holdings  have  been  cleared.  While 
this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  “holding  the  umbrella” 
gesture,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  sellers  are 
firming  up  in  their  price  views  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  look  for  a  better  market 
on  peas. 

SALMON — The  salmon  market  closes  the  yei,  ’  in 
fairly  steady  position,  particularly  on  pinks.  Current 
fairly  sizable  holdings  of  reds  are  tending  to  ri  ard 
jobbing  demand,  but  with  stocks  in  distributors’  1  nds 
generally  small,  an  early  upturn  in  sales  volume  nay 
be  looked  for.  Improving  export  demand  is  also 
counted  upon  to  stimulate  the  market. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapph  this 
week  announced  the  extension  of  the  shipment  d£  a  on 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  to  February  1,  witl  cur¬ 
rent  quotations  holding  unchanged  on  all  grades 

GRAPEFRUIT — Canners  have  been  vieing  wit  one 
another  to  book  early  shipment  business  on  new  ack, 
with  fancy  segments  having  sold  down  to  75  cen  for 
2s  in  the  open  market  with  juice  at  54  and  56  cen  >  for 
the  unsweetened  and  sweetened  grades,  respec;  vely, 
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f.  c  b.  Florida.  Some  business  on  juice  was  reported 
tak.n  at  50  and  52  cents.  The  price  competition  does 
not  appear  to  have  stimulated  buying  interest  to  any 
gre  it  degree,  indicating  again  that  distributors  are 
mo*  e  interested  in  a  stable  price  basis  than  in  an  upset 
maiket  where  temporary  price  recessions  may  lead  to 
gen  oral  price  cutting  making  early-season  bargains 
look  expensive  as  the  selling  campaign  continues. 

FANNED  FRUITS — Jobbers  have  been  virtually 
out  of  the  market  for  canned  fruits  for  coast  shipment 
during  the  week,  with  no  price  changes  noted.  The 
market  closes  the  year  in  much  better  position  than 
had  been  looked  for  a  few  short  months  back,  how¬ 
ever,  and  distributors  will  follow  developments  closely 
during  the  coming  month.  It  would  not  come  as  much 
of  a  surprise  if  canners  named  higher  prices  on  some 
lines,  notably  pears  and  peaches.  Such  an  advance,  of 
course,  would  have  immediate  repercussions  in  fruits- 
for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail  and  would  impart  a  better 
tone  to  canned  fruits  generally.  Low  retail  prices  have 
stimulated  fruit  consumption  quite  considerably,  some 
sellers  report. 


SARDINES — Distributors  will  have  to  do  some  early 
covering  on  sardines  in  1939  if  they  want  to  enter  the 
spring  selling  season  with  adequate  stocks  on  hand. 
Prices  are  firming  up  on  California  sardines,  which  are 
in  relatively  short  supply.  Maine  sardines  are  virtually 
cleared  from  first  hands,  with  quotations  on  small  un¬ 
sold  stocks  largely  nominal. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

A  Year  Filled  With  Lessons — ^The  Records — Prices  in  Narrow 
Range — Grapefruits  Hit  Bottom — New  Year  Advice:  Know 
Your  Broker — Sales  and  Conventions. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  29, 1938. 

K  A  AY  1939  BE  BETTER  AND  BRIGHTER— 
/\  /  \  Another  year  has  passed  into  history  and  many 
I  V  \  canners  will  not  be  able  to  look  back  upon  it 
witti  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  had  its  lessons  and 
if  the  industry  profits  by  them,  then  it  will  be,  a  year 
hem  .,  a  more  Happy  1940. 

C-  >RN — What  did  this  market  do  during  1938?  Let’s 
look  it  the  record.  One  is  impressed  with  the  extreme 
nar  >w  range  of  price  fluctuations.  In  January  a  year 
ago  No.  2  good  standard  corn,  cream  style,  crushed 
grar  ,  here  in  the  Middlewest,  was  quoted  at  65  cents, 
fact  y.  That  was  just  about  the  top  for  the  year. 
The  )w  has  been  reached  during  the  past  thirty  days 
of  5  cents. 

T  ‘  total  pack — approximately  21,000,000  cases  plus 
the  irryover — will  hardly  make  for  any  advancing 
levfc  unless  it  be  late  in  the  Spring  when  it  is  definitely 
kno,  1  that  corn  canners  generally  will  reduce  acreage 
and  less  everyone  admits  that  that  is  exactly  what  the 
corn  nan  should  do. 

P  \S — The  same  narrow  range  of  price  fluctuation 
has  ‘  '.aracterized  the  pea  market  during  the  past  year. 
Lasi  "anuary.  No.  2  standard  Wisconsin  No.  4  Alaskas 


were  available  at  70  cents,  factory.  Even  after  the 
purchasing  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corp. 
last  February,  the  market  did  not  respond  to  any 
degree.  Then,  of  course  (as  everyone  so  vividly 
knows),  followed  the  large  pack  and  prices  receded  to 
as  low  as  571/2  cents  to  60  cents,  Wisconsin  factory. 
Today  the  range  is  around  621/^  cents  to  65  cents. 

As  in  corn,  pea  canners  should  also  arrange  to 
definitely  reduce  acreage  the  coming  season  in  order 
to  obtain  more  of  a  balance  between  production  and 
normal  consumption. 

TOMATOES — Even  a  more  narrow  price  fluctua¬ 
tion  prevailed  on  tomatoes  as  compared  with  corn  and 
peas.  Last  January  No.  2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
were  available  at  65  cents,  factory.  About  the  low  of 
the  year  was  60  cents,  factory.  The  range  on  other 
sizes  and  grades  was  equally  as  narrow. 

The  spot  market  today  seems  to  be  in  good  shape 
as  far  as  the  statistics  are  concerned.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  1938  pack  was  approximately  10  per  cent  less 
than  the  preceding  year.  Orderly  marketing  with 
proper  featuring  by  the  distributor,  should  result  in 
tomatoes  making  a  better  accounting  during  the  next 
several  months  although  one  must  not  forget  that 
Florida  and  the  Rio  Grande  district  of  Texas  might 
produce  heavily  of  the  early  packing. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  real  bright  spot 
in  these  good  foods  is  the  better  demand  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  fancy  whole  grades  and  the  fancy  small 
cut  grades  in  both  green  and  wax. 


Some  canners  have  successfully  ele¬ 
vated  peas  through  1600  ft  of  tubing 
without  damaging  the  peas.  Peas  can  be 
elevated  before  or  after  blanching.  Can 
also  be  used  for  beans,  whole  grain, 
com,  etc.  Entire  system  including  pump, 
can  be  thoroughly  sterlized  under  press¬ 
ure  of  hot  steam  up  to  260  degrees  F. 
Motor  or  belt  driven.  ■  .  .  Write  Berlin^ 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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The  market  on  No.  2  standard  cut  greens  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  never  reached  the  low  levels  that  ruled 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  although  the  market  here 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  Eastern  prices. 

Canners  of  green  and  wax  beans  too  must  “put  their 
house  in  order”  the  coming  season  to  obtain  a  more 
even  balance  between  production  and  consumption. 

PUMPKIN — This  strictly  seasonable  item,  season¬ 
able  both  as  to  production  as  well  as  selling,  closes  the 
year  with  stocks  cleaned  up  in  canners’  hands.  The 
limited  business  now  ruling  is  between  jobbers.  The 


last  prices  noted  were: 

No.  2  Fancy  Pumpkin .  $  .80 

No.  2V2  Fancy  Pumpkin .  1.00 

No.  10  Fancy  Pumpkin .  3.50 


BEETS — A  prominent  Wisconsin  beet  canner  re¬ 
marked  a  few  days  ago:  “If  canned  peas  need  adver¬ 
tising  and  consumer  demand  developed,  then  beets 
need  it  much  more.”  This  gentleman  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Ask  a  number  of  housewives  if  they  buy 
canned  beets  and  you  will  find  the  majority  of  them 
rarely  if  ever  do  so.  Educate  the  consumer  to  the 
fancy  small  whole  sizes  as  well  as  the  new  improved 
sliced  and  it  will  be  a  different  story  in  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— It 
would  seem  as  if  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  One 
feature  of  the  market  is  that  heavier  buying  has  ruled 
the  past  week.  Some  prices  are : 


No.  2  Fancy  Grapefruit  Juice .  $  -471/0 

46  oz.  Fancy  Grapefruit  Juice .  1.15 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  both  Florida  common  points  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Texas  district. 

In  segments,  brokers  report  confirmation  on  the 


basis : 

No.  2  Fancy  Hearts .  $  .75  Florida 

No.  2  Broken  Sections . 65  Florida 


and  certainly  at  these  prices,  there  should  be  a  goodly 
movement  throughout  all  distributive  channels. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — For  the  first  six  months 
of  1938,  that  which  some  called  a  pegged  market  ruled 
with  No.  21/2  choice  clings,  $1.40.  The  movement  dur¬ 
ing  those  months  was  exceedingly  small.  It  looked  as 
if  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor  had  just 
forgotten  that  there  was  an  item  like  cling  peaches  in 
a  tin  can.  Then  in  July  last,  a  drastic  cut  occurred 
with  the  opening  on  the  1938  packing,  $1.20  for  choice. 
The  market  immediately  responded  and  heavy  sales 
were  recorded.  Others  can  possibly  draw  conclusions 
better  than  your  reporter  in  this  outstanding 
experience. 

The  apricot  pack  in  1938  was  much  lighter  than  the 
preceding  year  and  though  market  prices  were  low, 
values  seemed  to  have  hardened,  as  the  year  progressed. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — From  all  reports,  Oregon 
and  Washington  had  much  smaller  packs  on  practically 
every  item  in  their  line.  Royal  Anne  and  black  cherries 
stand  out  prominently  as  these  fruits  actually  recorded 
sharp  advances  in  the  month  immediately  following 
production.  Pears  have  made  a  good  showing.  The 
usual  fringe  of  price  cutter  among  the  pear  canners 
disturbed  the  market  for  a  while,  but  the  popular 
counts  and  better  qualities  have  held  their  own.  Many 
good  judges  maintain  that  the  pear  market  from  here 
on  will  show  some  surprising  price  advances. 


All  berries  are  in  narrow  supply  and  the  markeo  is 
firm. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — An  excellent  New  Ye-.r’s 
resolution  for  the  canner  is:  KNOW  YOUR  BROKi'^iR. 
Do  not  permit  any  broker  to  offer  your  products  until 
you  have  investigated  his  responsibility  and  his  stii  tid¬ 
ing  in  the  trade.  Be  sure  that  the  broker  you  employ 
is  an  independent  food  broker  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association.  A  number  of 
canners  have  recently  been  led  astray  by  dummy 
brokerage  outfits  masquerading  as  an  independent  food 
broker.  One  such  outfit  in  particular  was  the  cause  of 
the  last  decline  in  new  pack  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice.  The  dummy  company  was  in  reality  owned  by 
a  group  of  wholesale  grocers.  The  canner  quotes  (for 
example,  let  us  say)  60  cents  with  3  per  cent  broker¬ 
age.  The  dummy  immediately  quotes  the  trade  at 
58  cents,  reflecting  the  brokerage  rate.  Other  buyers 
hearing  of  this  58  cents  price,  naturally  endeavor  to 
buy  at  a  like  basis  through  the  regular  independent 
food  broker.  Multiply  that  by  hundreds  during  the 
course  of  the  year  and  you  have  one  reason  for  in¬ 
stability  in  canned  food  values. 

CONVENTIONS  AND  SALES  MEETINGS— 
(Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  to  his  sales  manager  and  submitted  in  this  weekly 
report  in  view  of  the  coming  National  Canners’  Con¬ 
vention.)  “It’s  getting  cold  up  here  in  the  Northwest, 
heavy  snows  have  fallen  during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  and  my  old  sinus  is  beginning  to  give  me  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  With  this  white  man’s  curse,  there 
isn’t  any  use  of  my  trying  to  sleep.  I  don’t  want  to 
sit  and  think,  it’s  bad  for  a  salesman  to  do  any  think¬ 
ing  these  days  so  I  pass  away  the  time  by  writing  such 
drivvel  as  this.  I  am  sending  it  to  you  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  you  will  detect  something  of  edification  and 
possible  entertainment  and  maybe  you  will  be  able  to 
use  it  yourself  to  good  advantage. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 


feuadtrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 


Write  for  circulars. 


A.ir  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  In 

AV  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPME 


No  matter  what  your  needs. 
Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 
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“  ou  see,  I  have  decided  to  write  a  book  on  sales- 
ma  ship  which  after  all,  is  not  so  ridiculous.  You  have 
hea  d  about  the  chap  who,  having  lost  his  farm  in 
bar  .ruptcy  proceedings,  recouped  his  losses  by  writing 
a  ti  iatise  on  successful  farming.  I  propose  to  devote 
several  golden  chapters  to  sales  conventions. 

“To  date  I  have  only  gone  as  far  as  the  general 
prospectus  and  one  chapter  on  Convention  sitting, 
which  I  am  submitting. 

“Please  be  careful  how  you  handle  this  matter  as  I 
naturally  want  to  remain  with  the  company  for  at 
least  another  year  or  two.”  (To  be  continued  next 
week.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Grocers  Do  Land-Office- Business  in  Foods  for  Christmas  Gifts 
— Pineapple  Shipments  Moved  Forward — See  Conditions  Much 
Better — Paste  Moving  Well — Fruit  Prices  Unchanged — Some 

Canners  Dropping  Spinach. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  29,  1938. 

OOD  PRESENTS  —  A  lot  of  money  went  into 
groceries  in  this  sector  during  the  past  month,  with 
food  stuffs  figuring  in  gifts  to  an  extent  never 
before  noted.  Grocers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  their  campaign  to  popularize  the  giving  of  both  fancy 
and  staple  foods  as  Christmas  gifts,  and  are  already 
planning  on  more  extensive  efforts  for  next  year.  In 
December,  six  San  Francisco  banks  distributed  more 
than  $14,000,000  to  200,000  members  of  Christmas 
Savings  Clubs,  establishing  a  new  record.  Most  of  this 
sum  represented  the  savings  of  working  people,  and 
grocers  quite  wisely  decided  to  get  a  share  of  the  fund 
available  for  gift  giving.  The  distribution  of  the 
Chri'^tmas  Clubs  was  more  than  two  million  dollars 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  In  1936  it  totaled  a  little  more 
than  $9,000,000,  and  in  1933,  a  year  of  acute  depression, 
the  total  was  but  four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
club  of  the  bank  of  America,  which  operates  a  State¬ 
wide  system,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

P'  -JE APPLE — Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the 
year  packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  announced  that 
the  i.  ipment  date  on  this  fruit  at  the  prices  and  terms 
that  ave  been  in  effect  for  several  months  had  been 
exte  Jed  to  and  including  February  28,  1939.  The 
date  ireviously  announced  expired  December  31.  In 
noti  Ing  the  trade  of  the  extension,  some  packers 
advi  I  that  unsold  stocks  in  first  hands  at  the  opening 
of  tl  year  would  be  the  lightest  in  several  years.  At 
the  me  time  they  quoted  reports  from  distributors 
indii  Jng  that  consumption  has  been  heavy  in  recent 
mon  3  and  that  floor  stocks  of  wholesalers  are  also 
Hghi 

B  '  .  TER— W.  J.  Withers,  of  the  firm  of  W.  J. 
With  I  S,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  expressed  the  opinion  in  no 
unce.  ain  manner  that  the  canning  industry  is  decidedly 


on  the  up-grade  and  that  the  dark  days  have  been  passed. 
“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  conditions  in  the  canned 
foods  trade  are  much  better  than  they  were  a  few 
months  ago,”  he  said.  “There  has  been  a  very  heavy 
movement  into  consumption,  the  market  is  showing 
real  stability  again,  prices  are  firmer  and  in  some 
instances  definitely  higher.  The  industry  is  getting 
set  for  some  good  years,  provided  it  exercises  caution 
and  holds  packs  to  reasonable  limits.” 

FISH — The  Department  of  Commerce,  prodded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  is  planning  a  series  of  mea¬ 
sures  designed  to  make  the  nation  more  fish  conscious. 
This  will  certainly  please  West  Coast  fisheries  interests. 
It  will  probably  be  news  to  some  to  learn  that  Monterey, 
near  San  Francisco,  is  the  world's  third  fish  port, 
exceeded  in  quantity  of  sea  food  landed  only  by  Hull, 
England,  and  Stavanger,  Norway.  And  fourth  in  the 
list  is  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  districts.  The 
Pacific  Coast  has  lots  of  fish  to  sell,  from  salmon  from 
Alaska,  to  tuna  from  Southern  Clalifornia.  As  one 
wag  expresses  it,  “If  the  fried  fish  every  Friday  idea 
can  be  expanded  to  mean  salmon  on  Sunday,  mackerel 
on  Monday,  tuna  on  Tuesday,  white  bass  on  Wednesday, 
turbot  on  Thursday  and  sardines  on  Saturday,  our 
fishermen  will  have  six-fold  reason  to  rejoice.” 

A  tentative  agreement  is  understood  to  have  been 
reached  by  Southern  California  canners  and  fishermen’s 
associations  over  prices  to  be  paid  for  tuna  in  1939. 
Much  of  the  fleet  has  been  tied  up  since  mid-October, 
when  canners  declined  to  continue  paying  the  1938  con¬ 
tract  price,  finding  this  too  high  for  profitable  opera¬ 
tion.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  blue  fin  tuna  is  said  to 
be  the  only  point  holding  up  the  signing  of  the  new 
contract. 

PASTE — Packers  of  tomato  paste  are  well  pleased 
with  the  movement  of  this  product  of  late-  and  some 
are  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  last  until  the  1939  pack  is  available.  Holdings 
are  largely  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  and  much  of 
the  business  now  being  done  is  at  $3.50  a  case,  or  well 
above  the  price  that  prevailed  earlier  in  the  season. 
Rather  more  interest  in  being  taken  in  regular  pack 
tomatoes,  but  the  market  is  largely  confined  to  the 
Coast  area.  Heavy  frosts  have  about  eliminated  the 
fresh  article,  giving  the  canned  product  a  better  chance. 

FRUITS — Prices  on  California  fruits  remain  the 
same,  but  there  may  be  some  minor  revisions  in  the 
lists  scheduled  to  appear  within  a  few  days.  Reports 
from  leading  distributing  centers  indicate  that  stocks 
are  light,  suggesting  that  considerable  business  may 
be  expected  in  January. 

SPINACH  —  Several  California  packers  have 
announced  their  intention  of  dropping  spinach,  so  the 
acreage  devoted  to  this  will  undoubtedly  show  a  rather 
sharp  decline  from  that  of  recent  years.  The  difference 
in  labor  costs  between  California  and  the  southern 
states  is  responsible  for  the  decision.  The  pack  from 
now  on  will  be  concentrated  in  fewer  hands  and  will  be 
confined  largely  to  strictly  fancy  grades  marketed 
under  established  brands. 
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TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Repeated  Cuts  in  Price  Causing  Buyers  to  Wait — Not  to  Pack 
Without  Orders — Hotels  Need  Better  Co-operation  With 
Growers,  on  Prices  to  Patrons — “There’s  Gold  in  Them  Thar 
Trees,”  the  Feeling. 

McAllen,  Texas,  December  29,  1938, 

The  outlook — As  most  Valley  grapefruit  juice 
packers  prepare  to  get  under  way,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  reports  from  various  markets  that 
prices  out  of  Texas  appear  in  line,  and  that  the  first 
of  the  year  should  show  some  activity.  Buyers  are 
still  holding  off,  however,  favoring  the  packers  who 
have  consigned  warehouse  stocks  to  terminal  markets, 
permitting  the  buyer  to  withdfaw  his  requirements  in 
small  parcels  of  15  and  20  cases. 

One  of  the  main  throw-backs  seemingly  is  that  some 
large  packers  in  other  sections  have  reduced  their 
prices  three  times  to  date,  and  that  such  reductions 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  buyer  to  place  his  order 
have  scared  him  off  until  he  can  feel  assured  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached. 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  permitted  price  reduc¬ 
tions  is  evidently  the  packer’s  ability  to  buy  packing 
shed  culls  at  a  very  cheap  figure.  There  are  quite  a 
few  culls  this  year  due  to  agreements  to  ship  only 
No.  2  and  better  grapefruit.  But  these  culls  are  not 
supposed  to  enter  into  commercial  channels,  and  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  the  growers  will  permit  such  practices 
to  continue. 

Packers  who  have  the  growers’  interests  at  heart  if 
only  because  they  realize  he  comprises  a  most  vital 
part  of  their  ability  to  operate  seem  firm  in  their  stand 
not  to  reduce  prices  below  55  cents,  f.  o.  b..  Valley, 
nor  to  pack  without  orders.  They  know  that  $2.00 
fruit  means  the  picker  and  hauler  will  get  $1.50,  and 
the  grower  50  cents  per  ton  for  his  pains.  Indeed,  they 
would  like  to  see  him  get  $10.00  per  ton  for  juice  fruit. 

Packers  also  know  that  current  prices  allow  small 
margin  for  depreciation  of  equipment,  and  none  for 
carrying  charges  if  they  decided  to  warehouse  stocks. 

Stiffest  competition  is  coming  from  fresh  grapefruit 
itself,  in  some  markets  selling  three  for  a  dime,  and 
seven  for  a  quarter.  Yet,  on  top  of  these  reports  of 
cheap  fruit,  growers  returning  from  trips  out  of  this 
section  report  that  large  leading  hotels  charge  15  cents 
for  one-half  a  grapefruit,  and  the  grower  conserva¬ 
tively  calculates  grapefruit  costs  the  consumer  at  such 
places  $600.00  per  ton.  So  naturally  the  grower  is 
resentful,  and,  strangely  or  not,  figures  that  his  fruit 
is  still  gold  on  trees  if  only  certain  economical  problems 
are  worked  out  with  the  grower  as  the  plus  and  not 
the  minus  sign  in  the  equation. 

All  in  all,  things  appear  in  a  state  of  expectation 
down  here,  and  most  packers  are  remaining  silent  on 
all  subjects.  As  one  packer  put  it  when  questioned 
about  prices,  “I’m  no  longer  quoting  prices,  only 
values.”  Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  that  famous  epigram, 
“A  cynic  is  one  who  knows  the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing.” 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR ! 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

A  Few  Shrimp  Brought  In — No  Canning  Now — Demand 

Slow — Oyster  Canning  Holidays — Demand  Good — Shrimp 
In  Maine 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  29, 1938. 

HRIMP  —  Some  of  the  boats  went  out  after 
Christmas  and  brought  in  a  few  shrimp,  but  the 
majority  of  them  stayed  in  and  will  not  go  out 
until  after  New  Year’s.  In  fact,  there  is  not  much  use 
in  it,  because  it  has  been  raining  and  blowing  and  now 
it  has  turned  very  cold,  which  makes  it  very  disagree¬ 
able,  besides  shrimp  are  very  scarce  and  scattered. 

The  factories  are  all  shut  down  and  no  canning  is 
going  on,  therefore  the  few  shrimp  caught  are  being 
shipped  raw  headless. 

The  movement  of  both  raw  and  canned  shrimp  is 
very  slow  and  the  price  low.  Canned  shrimp  are  being 
quoted  as  low  as  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium; 
whereas  headless  raw  shrimp  are  offered  as  low  as 
8  cents  per  pound. 

While  shrimp  have  been  unusually  plentiful  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  yet  indications  are  that  production 
will  be  at  a  low  ebb  for  the  balance  of  the  Winter. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  stopped  for  the 
holidays  and  is  not  expected  to  start  until  after  New 
Year’s.  The  packers  have  been  able  to  find  good  outlet 
for  their  pack,  hence  the  canneries  have  been  operating 
pretty  steady. 

MAINE  SHRIMP — The  fisheries  journals  of  the 
East  have  carried  numerous  articles  of  the  shrimp  that 
was  discovered  in  the  waters  of  the  coast  of  Maine  in 
the  year  1936,  and  they  say  that  a  number  of  expedi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  shrimping  grounds  to 
explore  the  commercial  possibilites  of  the  Maine 
shrimp. 

One  of  the  reports  appearing  in  one  of  the  journals 
says  that  200,000  pounds  of  shrimp  were  caught  in 
the  Winter  1937-38,  which  is  very  encouraging. 

THE  CO-OP  PEA  CANNERS  STORIES 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

that  we  are  forced  to  warn  dealers  to  order  earl  %  or 
be  forced  to  wait  on  a  possible  reprinting.” 

The  kits  which  contain  banners,  window  streamers, 
price  cards,  display  suggestions  and  full  instrucdons 
for  co-operating  with  the  packers  are  obtained  fro'  i  the 
distributors  who  in  turn  order  them  from  the  pr  tici- 
pating  canners.  “To  avoid  delay  and  disappoint  lent, 
do  not  write  to  headquarters  for  kits — see  your  c  istri- 
butor”  is  the  word  sent  by  the  committee  to  Ame  ica’s 
food  stores. 

The  first  trade  paper  advertisement  in  the  C  nned 
Pea  Marketing  Co-operative’s  effort  to  stabilize  rices 
and  move  1938’s  record-breaking  pack  of  25, 0(  0,000 
cases  appeared  early  in  December.  The  opening  rdver- 
tisement  in  the  national  advertising  campaign  w  'l  run 
January  15,  1939.  Between  the  appearances  of  chese 
announcements,  the  committee  expects  to  dist  ibute 
half  a  million  dealer  kits. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Pi  oes  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  t.  <3  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  CoEist  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

While  Colossal,  No.  2^. . .  . 

Large,  No.  2V^..« . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . .  . 

(,reen  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . — .  ~.— 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s........»......  1.85 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28........ — ....  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.35 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............„ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . 


.90  1.00 

4.50  5.00 

.60  .85 

2.85  3.00 

.55  .60 

2.65  2.75 

.90  1.60 

4.60  6.76 

.80  1.10 
4.00  4.76 

.821/2  .95 
4.00  4.76 

.721/2  .90 

3.36  4.16 

.6714  .70 

3.26  . 

1.06  1.20 


LIMA  DEANS 


No.  ivj  . . . 

No.  2  C  een  &  White.. 


No.  2  F-.-sh  White.. 
No.  10  . 


Whole.  ).  2.......... 

No.  2  . 

No.  1  _ _ 

Std.  Cu  No.  2 _ 


PEAS  >  D  CARROTS 

Std.  No  . 

Fancy  1,  2™™".!!!!!..-!!" 


.76 . 

3.50  4.26 

.66  .76 

3.00  3.26 


.67%  .80 

.80  1.10 


2.10  2.16 
2.30  2.36 


.65  .70 

3.00  3.35 

1.10  1.40 
4.76 


.90  .95 

4.60  6.00 

.80  .90 

4.00  4.50 

.70  .75 

3.60  . 

1.05  1.20 

4.76 

1.00  1.16 


.67%  .65 
2.65  3.25 


.62%  .66 
2.76  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 
2.60  2.60 
2.46  2.60 
2.40  2.60 


2.35  2.50 

2.40  2.45 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.26 


1.10  1.20 

5.00  . 


.75  .80 

3.26  3.50 

1.26  1.76 

6.00  _ 

1.20  1.20 

6.25  6.26 


1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

5.25 

6.00 

.75 

.85 

.96 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.60 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.76 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.26 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.85 

2.60 

2.70 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.86 

.70 

.76 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

. 

.76 

.85 

.'96 

.90 

1.10 

3.25 

3.76 

3.35 

.76 

.80 

.65 

.76 

.96 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2., 


Ehistem 
Low  High 


.77%  .87% 


Ex.  Std.  Na  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

.72% 

Std.  No.  2_„ . 

No.  10  .  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2— _ — 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ — — — 

.60 

.62% 

Na  10  _ _ 

Shoenee,  Fancy  No.  2  _ 

.80 

.86 

Central 
Low  High 


.80  .95 

4.75  5.75 


Na  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2........„. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TaU...... 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 


6.00  6.00 

.76  .75 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48....>., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s........ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48...... 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.. 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38.„ 


No.  2  £bc.  Std.  Alaskas,  68.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Ala8ka8,  la.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskaa,  28., 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakas,  Ss 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss............ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is-.-.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskaa,  2s—..-.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss-- . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48.-.....- 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.......... 

No.  2  Ungraded _ _ _ - 

Soaked,  28  _ _ _ _ — . . -.... 

lOs  _ _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

10s  . . - . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2-..—.. . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


No.  2%  _ 

.96  ■ 

■  1.00 

No.  10  . -  —  . 

3.16 

3.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 

.76 

.86 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com.  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple.  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

.95 

---■ 

.76  .87% 

.76 

.96 

ass. 

......  4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

••a. 

.70  .70 

.65 

.80 

.  4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

nil 

.65  . 

.66 

3.60 

•M. 

.76  .87% 

.80 

.95 

4.12%  4.26 

.... 

.60  .62% 

.66 

.70 

3.36  . 

3.25 

4.00 

«aa« 

.57%  .60 

.60 

.65 

..- 

3.25  . 

3.25 

3.40 

---- 

.77%  .86 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

— 

2.00  2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

.76  .86 

4.00  4.60 

"I- 

.66  .76 

3.00  4.00 

— 

— 

1.00  1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

..a. 

.97%  1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.95  . 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.85  .95 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92%  . 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87%  .90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

.82%  .86 

.75 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77%  .82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

1.00 

•• 

.90  . 

.80 

.95 

i.io 

1.16 

.86  . 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.72%  . 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

•••a. 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

•a... 

4.26  . 

3.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30  . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

M... 

1.25  1.60 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.46 

aaa. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

aaaa. 

1.06  . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

aaaa. 

1.00  . 

.86 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

...a. 

.72%  .80 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

aaaa. 

.72%  .86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

•aaw 

6.26 

. 

•aaaa 

6.00  6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

la... 

4.00  . 

4.00 

6.60 

.72%  . 

.80 

1.00 

.62%  .70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

. 

.60  .65 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00  . 

a— a 

4.00  4.50 

6.00 

. 

. 

3.60  3.75 

3.26 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

3.15  3.60 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

4.nn 

A  RO 

60 

.ao 

...a. 

.41%  . 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

_ 

2.10  _ 

2.60 

3.60 

.62%  .66 
.76  .80 


.90  .96 

1.05  1.16 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.66 

.86 


.70 

.87% 


2.76  3.00 

.76  . 

.97%  1.10 


.76 

1.00 


_  3.26  3.50 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


.90 

1.20 


3.25 


1.06  1.10 
1.25  1.36 


Solid  Pack 
.80  .96 

1.20  1.26 


Std.,  No.  1 . - 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  8  . . . 


.38 

.59 

.83% 

.95 


No.  10  . .  2.80 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.40 

3.00 

.37% 

2.75 


.40 

.70 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 


.76 

.90 

3.35 


.46 

.47% 

-75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

1.25 

.96 

1.10 

.97% 

3.50 

3.00 

sTo 

3.10 

With 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.66 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.97% 

3.10 

2.70 

3.00 

2.65 

.40 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

.36 

.40 

.62% 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.66 

. 

.66 

.67% 

.86 

.90 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

.72% 

2.80 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

2.36 

2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.60 

2.90 

. 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.15 

3.26 

2.15 

3.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.70 

.80 

.70 

No.  10  _ _ — 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35 

No.  2  Std . . 

.60 

No.  10  _ _ 

2.76 

. 

APRICOTS 

1.56 

1.35 

1.20 

1.66 

1.40 

1.25 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.86  1.36 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2 %...... . .  . .  . 

No.  10  _ _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . .  1.70  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  1.45  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.32%  . 

No.  10,  Water............„ . 

No.  10,  Syrup - .... _  4.60  6.35 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2%......................„  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.„ . .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _  _ 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10..........„  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . . . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

3.26 

3.60 

6.60 

6.76 

3.26 

3.60 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  oast 
Low  ;U„'h 


.62% 

.65 

.82% 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10.  water............ 

No.  2,  Preaerred— — 
No.  2,  Syrup..—..-—. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  10  - . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.-. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 


1.35  1.46 

4.85  6.76 


1.07%  1.10 


1.46 

6.50 


1.50 

6.00 


2.05 

7.60 


1.10 

ZM 


2.20 

7.75 


1.15 

iiis 


1.10  1.20 

5.25  5.60 


1.10 

5.25 


1.20 

5.50 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . 


1.35 

1.35 

5.00 

2.00 

2.15 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.85 

1.50 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . — .... 

No.  2  . - 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . — .. 


1.46 

1.60 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  _ 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  Ib.. 


.70 

1.26 

1.12% 


.45 

.47% 

.85 

%  lb . 

.75 

2.35 

.75 

.86  . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

.35 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

Std.,  4  oz.. 

.47% 

1.70 

.55 

2.00 

.47% 

1.70 

.66  . 

2.12%  . 

6.60  6.50 

3.25  3.26 

1.96  1.96 


.95  1.06 

1.00  . 

1.80  2.10 
1.90  2.20 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . -... 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1..— ...... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless _ 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton--...- 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . — ..... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s— ...... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 . 


4.16 

4.00 


5.00 

4.25 


3.00  . 

Southern 

.96  . 

1.00  . 

1.80  . 

1.90  . 


Southern 
1.05  1.10 


Northwest  Selects 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.75 


1.85 

1.95 

1.50 

1.60 

l.GO 

1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

1.05 

.76 

1.76 

1.85 

.90 

.95 

1.50 

1.75 

1.10 

1.15 


1.16 

1.20 


5.00 

3.80 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’a.. 

iS:  :== 

Light  Meat,  Is- 

%8  --. . — 

%s  - 


1.70 

3.30 


10 

11.45 

6. 

6.30 

3 

4.15 

11 

6. 

. 

3. 

•»•••»* 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wls. 


ACnATORS 

HamlltCM  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskels,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


bean  snipper.  Green  String. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CUaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CWsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholn  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westmin.tor  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BHOKI  .3. 

Phillips  ,  sles  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURN!  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Rc  13  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  1.  KERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  m  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANN .  FOODS. 

Phillips  king  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  ,s  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  n.  All  Kinds. 

America  -jn  Co.,  New  York  City, 

wntine:  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  C  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

!*®®kin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
^flps  (  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  "  !NG  machinery. 

Cameror  i  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  V  HING  machines. 

^isholn  ier  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  Rc  g,  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  -Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIBfMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
Amencan  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSUAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  W. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermstfcaUw 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FHLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beilin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ql. 
F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE,  Cannvn. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MH.g  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCKY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langseiikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilt  j.i,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Inci 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  is. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jaz. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  'i 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M' 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  ■ 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestoi  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Beiltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT 

LIQUID  I  ^ 
ADJUSTMENT 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


•CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
I  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 

This  machine  tvill  be  shown  at  the 
Canners  Convention  in  Chicago  at 
booth  3. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  > 

^l^i^BALTIMOR^  M 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


II 


Making  it  444i<i4Um(U4>i  with 
Canners  who  have  signed  with 
"NATIONAL"  repeatedly!  ^ 
"NATIONAL"  has  grown  up 
with  the  Canning  Industry  .. 
kept  pace  with  its  develop¬ 
ment  ..  maintained  service 
features  that  UuiUd(ii44Ui^ 


machine-made  SANITARY 
CANS,  if  To  Canners  who  sig^i 
"NATIONAL"  ..  first-timers 
and  regulars  alike  ..  com^ 
Cans  to  match  Crops ..  Service  r 
advisory,  technical  an  1 
mechanical,  with  defini^  e 
/ 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATIOIl 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sal.i  OtticM  <nd  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  T  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON  HO 


